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READERS WRITE 





Cotton, Shirt Tails and Pants 

John B. Low, writing in PATHFINDER 
for November 6, wants shirt tails made 
longer in order to increase the sales of 
cotton. I believe he struck a hornets’ 
nest. If a shirt tail were made long 
enough and wide enough to fit a figure 
the size of our economic problem, it would 
put the price of cotton in the upper 
brackets, and then the consumer would 
kick. 

The farmer wants $2 a bushel for wheat, 
but the consumer wants it for a dollar—a 
contrast of interests. The war equipment 
manufacturer wants war to create a de- 
mand for his goods, but the man who 
fights doesn’t want to be killed (though 
if he is lucky enough to get back home, 
when the tax-collector calls on him he 
may wish he had been)—another diver- 
sion of interests ... 

The individual who can harmonize these 
antagonistic interests is the Einstein who 
can solve the embarrassing difficulty in 
economics. 

J. W. Ragland 
St. Louis, Mo. 
* * * 

. | think Mr. Low is a piker. If we 
really want to do something to increase 
the price of cotton, why not return to the 
custom of the good old days, when men’s 
pants were fully lined from the waist- 
band to the hem at the bottom? If 
that’s too radical a change, let’s go back 
to the “half-lining” which followed cessa- 
tion of the full lining. In those days we 
got better-made materials for less money. 

Nor is it pants only that have been 
denuded of linings. Why not put colored 
linings in the backs of coats, as was the 
former custom? These items would real- 
ly make an increased demand for cotton 


fabrics. 
M. P. Goff 
Mercedes, Tex. 


A Worker on Rushmore Wages 

One evening at the foot of Mt. Rush- 
more, near the hoist-house, a group of 
tourists was viewing the monument. 
Among them was an elderly lady who 
gazed with awe and reverence at the Great 
Stone Faces (PATHFINDER, Oct. 16). 

Presently she exclaimed, “What a peacé- 
ful atmosphere for the men to work in!” 

How little the tourist realizes what a 
turmoil that “peaceful” atmosphere actu- 
ally is. The men are a confused and puz- 
zled company. Some have the blues, 
some are envious. Others are disgusted, 
and not a few wish that jobs were more 
plentiful so that they might seek employ- 
ment elsewhere. 

Our nation wants the world to know 
the justice and equality of a great de- 
mocracy and therefore chisels in stone the 
likenesses of the men who believed in 
these same principles. Then why the in- 
justice in the wage situation on this 
great work? 

Apparently, seniority, quality or quan- 
tity of a man’s work has no bearing 
whatsoever in deciding his earning pow- 
er. It seems that wages are determined 
only by personal likes and dislikes ... 

Some of the men who have been at 
Mt. Rushmore since the memorial was 
started and who do finishing work recieve 
no more wages—and some receive less— 
than workers who do only rough work 
and who have been there only a few short 
seasons ... 

At one time, so-called expert stone- 








cutters, drawing maximum wages, were 
supervised by miners and jack-hammer 
men who were drawing only half the 
wages of the experts. 

The opinions of the workmen vary as 
to the reasons for this unique method of 
wage-setting. One opinion is that it will 
force the older men to leave and make 
room for the “ballplayers.” Others con- 
tend it is to make the experienced work- 
ers quit, thus necessitating hiring of in- 
experienced men, thereby prolonging the 
work ... 

One can only guess at the results, but 
the injustice stimulates curiosity and 
should be food for thought for Rushmore 
enthusiasts. 

Alton P. Leach 
Keystone, S. D. 


Women and Dishwashers 

I have heard it said that a large per- 
centage of the dishwashers in San Fran- 
cisco are college graduates. I have no 
doubt that those dishwashers think they 
could govern the United States of Amer- 
ica if they had the opportunity. 

Woman suffrage came with the end of 
the World war, and it really looks as if 
the women and dishwashers have been in 
control of our affairs since 1920. And 
our politicians tell us that all we need 
is confidence in the government! We 
must get organized and cooperate with 
the women and dishwashers. Otherwise 
we are enemies of democracy. We have 
far more women and dishwashers than 
millionaires, and of course the majority 
must rule, 

This is the political situation in the 
United States of America in 1937. This is 
the foundation we have got for construc- 
tive enterprise. Under these conditions, 
there is nothing to vote for, nothing to 
fight for and nothing to work for. All 
we can do is wait and see what happens. 

D. A. Cromley 
Chinook, Mofht. 
Concerning Farm Problems 

. The Secretary of Agriculture pub- 
licly announces, for the benefit of grain 
producers, that he wants to see higher 
prices for what they produce. But his 
actions behind the scenes belie his words, 
or he would not have issued his ruling of 
July 16 last applying to commodity ex- 
changes. On that date, December wheat 
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sold for $1.3144—the highest point of t 
year, with every indication of even hig) 
prices because U. S. prices were in ]j) 
with those of foreign markets and wh. 
was being sold for export at high pri 
almost daily. On the same date, Dec« 
ber corn sold for 81% cents, Decem)b 
oats for 39% cents. Since then, the Sec: 
tary’s ruling concerning the commodi: 
exchanges has cost wheat, corn and o 
farmers ONE AND A QUARTER BILLI0O 
DOLLARS in declining prices. 

The Secretary should have known w) 
the effect of such a ruling would be. | 
July 17, 1933, with prices for all grai 
at top figures for the year, he issued 
similar ruling. The subsequent declin 
in prices meant a ONE BILLION, S! 
HUNDRED MILLION DOLLAR loss 
grain producers ... 

M. L. Murkin 
Nashville, Tenn. 


7 . ° 


. Why is it that the farmer gets 
little for his meat when the markets ; 
it for such a stiff price? For instance, \ 
asked a butcher how much he paid 
dressed pork. He said 14 cents. | 
cheapest pork he had in his shop was 
cents, the dearest 45 cents. 

The farmer has had all the hard wo 
caring, feeding and sometimes butcheri 
whereas the butcher just does easy wo: 
But the butcher makes 20 to 30 cents ck 
profit, while the farmer gets 14 ce: 
gross for all his months of hard work . 

If city folk would only realize t! 
the farmer feeds them and go on stri 
what would happen? Give the farm 
a good price for his produce and | 
middleman less ... 

Mrs. T. Schneider 
Dorris, Cal. 

[As reported in PATHFINDER for October 16, sc 

5,000 kosher meat shops in New York City resort: 
to a, strike as a protest ae high prices of me 
coming to them from larg kers. e result + 
a slight reduction in .* esale and retail mr 


prices and an investigation of meat packers wh 
is now under way.—Ed.] 


Use for Boustrophedon 

The suggestion to have alternate lin 
of printing read to the left is a good on: 
I am trying to read Hebrew and find } 
difficult to jump across the column ani! 
make sure of the next line with its stran: 
characters, 

But if the printers make the chang 
would it not be well to spell the word 
of the alternate lines from right to let 
also? The linotype probably could }: 
easily modified for this method, but nv! 
for the first. It is said that composito: 
can swear. They would have plenty « 
provocation if they had to set type ) 
hand in either of the proposed wa) 
Suppose PATHFINDER gives us a page } 
each method, 

’ William M. Carle 
Lake Creek, Ore. 

{If Mr. Carle wants ‘“‘boustrophedon” he had bett« 
come east and talk it over with PATHFINDER 
the meantime, using Eng}i 


ER will continue to pri 
its columns in the old-fashioned manner.—Ed.] 


On War and Peace 

As a subscriber to your magazine wh 
has enjoyed reading it for a number 0! 
years, I was especially interested in th 
article “Saleslady for Peace” (PATH 
FINDER, Oct. 23) about Mrs. Sternberge: 
God bless her. The picture of the baby 
on the butcher’s block should make ever) 
parent’s blood run cold. Do mothers g: 


(Continued on page 21) 
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_MEDICINE— 


Doctors Debate Death, 


MERICAN medical men—430 of 
f them—are in revolt. Two weeks 
ago, the insurgent group sent the 
American Medical Association a set 
of recommendations, Last week, the 
largest medical organization in the 
world was still coldly eyeing their 
declaration that “the health of the 
people is a direct concern of the gov- 
ernment.” 

To doctors everywhere, this was a 
challenge to traditions enforced by 
the A, M. A. throughout the 90 years of 
its existence. Backbone of this tra- 
dition is the belief that the health of 
the nation’s citizens is best entrusted 
to private physicians, On the differ- 
ence between the two creeds is found- 
ed a struggle which may bring a pro- 
found change in American medicine 
and in the lives of many millions who 
are medically underprivileged. 

Some 105,000 doctor-members make 
the A. M. A, what it is—the strong and 
authoritative voice of American medi- 
cine. As such, it has performed 
an admirable service. Through its 
Journal, it has told doctors about the 
latest drugs and methods of treatment, 
has spread advanced techniques to 
doctors even in the most out-of-the- 
way sections of the country, and has 
insisted on high standards of ethics 
and education for the profession. Liv- 
ing voice of this body and defendant 
of its principles is 48-year-old Dr. 
Morris Fishbein, veteran editor of the 
Journal. 

The revolt against the A. M. A. is 
small in numbers, but large in pres- 
lige. Among the 430 men who peti- 
tioned the A, M. A, to approve a larger 
role for government in medicine were 
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Save Lives, But Not Enough 





Over a Million Weekly 


Disease and Doctors 


U. S, Surgeon General Thomas Parran, 
the deans of important § medical 
schools, the heads of two national 
medical societies and a former Nobel 
Prize-winner. The group has no ofli- 
cial spokesman, It takes its stand 
for government aid on a well-known 
fact—that medical care in the United 
States is beyond the reach of one- 
third of the population. 

MEDICINE: This truly desperate 
state of affairs is due only in part 
to the fact that American medical 
services are in themselves inadequate 
and that people have not been fully 
educated to seek medical care. Medi- 
cine in the United States is a busi- 
ness as big as the automobile indus- 





- « « And Almost 400,000 Nurses... 


try. It directly employs a million peo- 
ple, including 165,000 physicians, 55,- 
000 dentists, 150,000 pharmacists and 
nearly 400,000 nurses. It represents 
a capital investment of almost six 
billion dollars, In physicians’ charges, 
hospital fees and drug sales, it grosses 
about three billion dollars a year. De- 
spite some shortages in personnel and 
hospital equipment—particularly in 
the matter of hospital beds—Amer- 
ican medicine could give not adequate, 
but partial medical attention to every 
U. S. citizen, 

This it does not do. Like big busi- 
ness, medicine is where the money is. 
It has been found that doctors settle 
in an area almost in direct ratio to 
the per capita income in the area. 

Although most doctors make a con- 
scious and humanitarian effort to base 
their fees on the patient’s ability to 
pay, it is still true that proper care, 
particularly in time of serious illness, 
is aluxury. For this reason, the status 
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In the U. S. 165,000 Doctors... 


of American medicine is founded in 
part on three grisly facts: 

@ In past years, nearly 50,000,000 
Americans have received no profes- 
sional medical care whatsoever. Nev- 
ertheless, the average citizen spends 
a week of every year sick in bed, and 
one in every five persons is estimated 
to have a chronic illness which needs 
attention, 

@ The death rate among certain 
classes of the underprivileged is about 
twice as high as it is among the 
larger-income classes. Some diseases, 
like tuberculosis, are fatal seven times 
more often among the poor. 

q Of the one million persons who 
die in the United States every year, 
one-third could be saved by proper 
medical attention. 

BASE: To provide a partial check 
to this flood of disease and death, the 
430 insurgent doctors—all members 
of the A. M. A.—created a base for a 
program. Theirs was an idea with a 
history. 

Two years ago, the American Foun- 
dation, a research organization in 
New York City set out under the di- 
rection of Esther Everett Lape to see 
what doctors thought of their pro- 
fession. Their thoughts were publish- 
ed in a two-volume book: American 
Medicine—Expert Testimony Out of 
Court. From their opinions, Miss Lape 
and several consulting medical men 
gleaned a strong minority sentiment 
which favored more governmental aid 
to medicine. This sentiment was giv- 
en form in a 13-point program which 
was voted down at the A, M. A. con- 
vention in June, 

A few doctors were unwilling to ad- 
mit defeat. Two—Dr. Hugh Cabot of 
the Mayo clinic in Rochester, Minn., 
and Dr. Robert Osgood of Boston— 
wrote letters to their colleagues ask- 
ing them to support the plan further. 


(Continued on page 20) 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President, Congress 


President Roosevelt definitely com- 
mitted himself last week to encour- 
agement of private industry rather 
than increased Federal spending as 
the method of stemming the business 
recession. All signs had pointed un- 
mistakably in that direction, and the 
President’s message to the special ses- 
sion of Congress made it definite. 

SIGNS: Most pointed indication of 
the New Deal trend before the Presi- 
dential message was Secretary of the 
Treasury Henry Morgenthau’s New 
York City speech calling for “further 
definite steps toward a balanced Fed- 
eral budget.” Observers knew the 
Secretary would not have made so 
definite a committment without first 
consulting his chief. 

The trend toward economy con- 
tinued when Roosevelt conferred at 
the White House with a group of 
businessmen about government en- 
couragement of privately-financed 
housing. Even in his fireside chat in 
behalf of the Biggers census (PATH- 
FINDER, Nov. 13) as a step toward 
a “permanent cure” for unemploy- 
ment, the President stressed the idea 
of “national teamwork.” 

MESSAGE: Addressing Congress 
through the mouths of House and Sen- 
ate clerks, the President gave first 
place to the necessity of passing laws 
to encourage business. He specifical- 
ly mentioned revision of the capital 
gainst and corporate excess profits 
taxes to which businessmen object so 
strongly. The President relegated to 
second place in his message his al- 
ready announced five-point program 
(PATHFINDER, Nov. 13), although he 
again asked that it be passed. 

TAXES: Congressmen in both houses 
seized enthusiastically on the pre- 
vailing sentiment for tax revision. 
Leading the crusade in the Senate was 
homely, popular Pat Harrison, Missis- 
sippi Democrat. As chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee, Harrison 
loosed a blast against the “penalties” 
placed on business by the surplus 
profits tax and began to lay plans to 
change it. In the House, chairman 
Fred M. Vinson of the Ways ant 
Means Committee and his colleagues 
studied the possibility of exempting 
from the tax all corporations making 
less than $5,000 a year and reducing 
the rates for concerns earning be- 
tween $5,000 and $50,000. 

Despite all the enthusiasm for tax 
revision, almost everyone agreed that 
nothing definite could. be expected 
from the short special session. But 


+The capital gains tax affects only investors in 
Stocks and bonds. It requires all investors to pay 
full income taxes on profits from stock and bond 
transactions. But it permits deductions for losses only 
on amounts equal to gains in the same year, plus 
Thus an investor making $10,000 profit in 
1936 would be taxed on that amount. But if he made 
$3,000 and lost $10,000 in 1937, he could deduct from 
his total fH income only $3,000 for his losses 
us $2,000. Losses may not be carried over from 
one year to the next. 





observers were confident that changes 
in the unpopular levies would be en- 
acted during the regular session which 
starts next January. 

MESS: The rest of the Administra- 
tion program completely snarled itself 
up less than 48 hours after Congress 
convened. In the Senate, failure of 
the Agricultural Committee to have 
ready a farm bill, scheduled as the 
first order of business, paved the way 
for a fight between the Byrnes re- 
organization bill and the perennial 
anti-lynching measure. Supporters of 
the latter insisted that the Senate keep 
its pledge to make anti-lynching the 
first order of business after the farm 
bill. But reorganizationists and south- 
ern senators combined to keep the 
anti-lynching measure off the floor by 
continuous talking. Signs of a first- 
class filibuster were in evidence. 

The House was also tied up when its 
Agricultural Committee failed to pro- 





International 


Harrison Led the Senate Tax Crusade 


duce a farm bill. When Administra- 
tion leaders tried to call an adjourn- 
ment until it was ready, they were 
howled down on all sides and utter 
confusion reigned. Speaker Bankhead, 
striving to keep order, addressed a 
female representative as “the gentle- 
man,” and another legislator referred 
loudly to “the state of Los Angeles.” 

As a result of the confusion all five 
portions of the Roosevelt program 
were temporarily hamstrung. The 
farm bill was jammed in committee in 
both houses, the wage-hour measure 
was still bottled up by the House 
Ways and Means Committee, the re- 
organization bill was clogged behind 
a threatened anti-lynching filibuster 
and nothing at all had even been heard 
of regional power planning or new 
anti-trust legislation. 

From this inauspicious start, it 
began to look as though the New Deal 
was going to have as much trouble 
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with Congress now as it had last sun)- 
mer. Harassed by this legislati\ 
headache, both President Rooseve|; 
and Vice-President Garner prompt! 
succumbed to toothaches and calle: 
in their dentists. Learning of the co- 
incidence, the Vice-President remar} 
ed wryly, “See how closely we wo! 
together!” 





Courts: Utilities 


One of the New Deal’s most cher- 
ished objectives is provision of chea 
power rates to consumers, In ge: 
eral, it has two main methods of ac- 
complishing this end: (1) offerin: 
cheap power through projects like th 
Tennessee Valley Authority, and (2 
regulation of private utility rates. 

Last week, both of these methods 
underwent judicial scrutiny—the firs' 
in a Federal District Court at Chatto- 
nooga, Tenn., the second in the Su- 
preme Court at Washington. On th 
outcome of the two cases depended th: 
future power regulation in America 

At Chattanooga, 18 private pow: 
companies challenged the entire TVA 
program as unconstitutional. The, 
charged that the law itself violate: 
the Constitution and that TVA direc- 
tors had illegally invaded state: 
rights and deprived them of thei: 
property by selling cheap power sub 
sidized by taxpayers. Government! 
counsel warmly defended the projec! 
and told the court that an advers: 
decree would destroy vital conserva- 
tion work. When the issue is final!) 
determined by the Supreme Court- 
possibly next spring—it will probab), 
decide once and for all whether th: 
Federal government has the right o! 
building power projects in competi 
tion with private industry. 

In Washington, Administration law- 
yers intervened in a state case befor: 
the Supreme Court in an attempt to 
establish in law a principle which 
would guarantee lower power rates 
in the future. The New Deal would 
like to gain its power objectives in 
this fashion so it could ease up on 
other utility legislation which is dis- 
couraging private companies from 
new investment, Roosevelt has strong- 
ly intimated that lower rates would 
bring a more sympathetic New Deal 
attitude toward utilities, which in 
turn might lead to utility expansion 
and aid ailing business. 

Before the Court, the California 
Railroad Commission and Federal at- 
torneys sought to replace the 39-year- 
old principle of setting power rates 
on the basis of “cost of reproduction” 
with the principle of “prudent invest- 
ment.” The first method would base 
power charges on the estimated cost 
of rebuilding a company’s entire 
equipment at the present time. The 
second would base them on _ the 
amount of money “prudently” invest- 
ed in the company. Because mate- 
rials and labor are now high, the cos! 
of reproducing utility equipment a! 
the present time would be very steep 
and so would permit higher rates than 
the “prudent investment” plan. 

The Court gave no indication of 
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vhether it would choose between the 
two principles. If it did, the balance 
if power was expected to rest with 
Justice Black. Last spring, with Jus- 
ice Sutherland abstaining, the Court 
ivided 4 to 4 over the same case. Jus- 
tice Van Devanter, who voted against 
1c government at that time, has now 
een replaced by Justice Black, and 
observers expect a 5 to 3 government 
victory, provided the Court decides 
to pass on the question of rate making. 


Mayors Meet 


The United States Conference of 
\layors, representing over 150 cities 
ind more than one-third of the Amer- 
ican population, met last week in 
Washington. With Federal officials 

id among themselves, 400 city offi- 
als and advisers considered two key 
municipal problems: unemployment 
relief and industrial disputes. 

Mayor Fiorello H, LaGuardia of 
New York, president of the Confer- 

ce, reported on the pressing problem 

unemployment relief. He saw in 

e current business recession a threat 
1at the problem would be intesified. 

As other mayors added ominous 

irnings of “wholesale starvation” 

id “chaos,’ WPA Administrator 

irry L. Hopkins said the situation 
ould find substantial relief only in 
proper distribution of the national in- 
ome. Whatever the answer, he de- 

ired, the impoverished “one-third” 
ust have real security. Later the 
mayors demanded a Federal “deficien- 
cy appropriation” for relief above the 
1,500,000,000 granted by the last ses- 
sion of Congress. 

As to industrial relations, Chair- 
man J, Warren Madden of the Nation- 

Labor Relations Board threw before 
the mayors a charge that the Wagner 
Act was being nullified in some cities 
with the anti-union “connivance of the 

ayor and other officials sworn to 
phold the law.” He urged “liberal, 
orderly government” to maintain a 
balance in the regulation of employee 
and employer conduct. 

The Conference then called upon 
the C, I, O. and the A. F. of L. to “ad- 
just all differences and... devote 
their united efforts to the recovery 


f industry .. .” 
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Labor: Interim 


Last week, as the C, I. O. and the 
\. F. of L. awaited resumption of their 
peace negotiations, the National Labor 

elations Board again appeared as the 

torm center of one of labor’s faction- 
| quarrels, In other labor matters, 
ourts and the police took a firm hand, 

NLRB: Taking its most drastic ac- 
ion in labor’s intramural fight since 
| began to function, the NLRB a fort- 

ight ago ordered the Consolidated 

dison Co, of N. Y., Inc., and six affili- 
ited companies to break their con- 
tracts with an A. F. of L. union, the 
(International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers. The NLRB’s charge 











NATIONAL 


was that Edison 
had discriminat- 
ed against the C, 
I. O.’s United Ra- 
dio and Electri- 
cal Workers by 
imposing the A. 
F. of L. union on 
the workers, 

In unison last 
week, the A. F. 
of L. and the Ed- 
ison company 
flung angry 
charges in return 
at the NLRB. 
William Green, 
A. F. of L. chief, 
denounced the 
Board’s finding 
as an “outrage.” 
Chairman Floyd 
L. Carlisle of the 
Edison company, 
decried the order 
as “utterly unwarranted.” Both Car- 
lisle and Dan W. Tracy, head of the 
A. F. of L. electrical union, declared 
after an exchange of telegrams that 
they would carry the fight against 
the decision to the courts. The C. 
I. O. union asked the NLRB for 
an election among the 30,000 workers 
involved. 

WARNINGS: Later, in a report dated 
the day before the Board took its ac- 
tion and titled “The Record Speaks,” 
Mrs, Elinore M. Herrick, director of 
the NLRB’s Second Region (New 
York, New Jersey and Connecticut), 
reviewed statistically the handling of 
1,470 cases filed with her office in the 
two years since passage of the Wag- 
ner Act. Based upon that evidence 
was her contention that the NLRB 
had dealt fairly with two of the U, S.’s 
most trenchant struggles—that of la- 
bor against capital, and that of labor 
against itself. She added two warn- 
ings: (1) charges of bias by the divid- 
ed labor camps would mean playing 
into the hands of enemies of all or- 
ganized labor, and (2) continued at- 
tacks on the NLRB would impair its 
activity and restore industrial strife. 

q In the first test case under the 
Byrnes Act, which prohibits transpor- 
tation of strikebreakers across state 
lines to interfere with peaceful picket- 
ing, a Federal District Court in New 
Haven, Conn., refused to dismiss in- 
dictments against James H. Rand, Jr., 
president of Remington Rand, Inc., 
and Pearl L. Bergoff, former head of 
an alleged strikebreaking agency, 

@ Since Aug. 8, members of the A. F. 
of L. Cafeteria Workers Union have 
been striking against the Horn & Har- 
dart Automat chain in New York City. 
A fortnight ago, when a group of men 
and women pickets stretched out on 
the sidewalk before an Automat res- 
taurant, their new tactic drew a crowd 
and tied up traffic. Last week, a city 
magistrate denounced the “lie-down,” 
sending some to the workhouse and 
fining others, Later, in a move that 
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In New York City, a “Lie-Down” Strike Drew Crowds 


Mayor LaGuardia said was unknown 
to him, New York police banned mass 
maneuvers, locking of arms and noisy 
appeals on the part of pickets. 

@ Vice Chancellor (Chancery Court 
Judge) Charles M. Egan of Jersey City, 
N. J., last week signed an injunction 
prohibiting eight American Newspa- 
per Guild members from striking 
against the Bayonne Times. As the 
Guild moved quickly to defense of the 
right to strike, Judge Egan explained 
that the ban was “a part of the injunc- 
tion I overlooked.” He promised its 
elimination. 

——— ———_o~— eo —— 


Rhode Island Sequel 


Some months ago, when Rhode Is- 
land’s fiery little Governor Robert H. 
Quinn began his crusade to “drive out 
of the state” Walter E. O’Hara, pro- 
fessional trackman and chief owner of 
rich Narragansett Park near Provi- 
dence, he uncorked a political stench 
which by last week had penetrated 
every corner of the little state. 

Blasphemous newspaper attacks, 
radio vilifications and mutual suits for 
libel between the two men came to a 
head last month when Quinn slapped 
a martial law edict on O’Hara’s track 
and bottled it up behind a cordon of 
armed militia, thus preventing ’Gan- 
sett’s fall meeting (PATHFINDER, 
Oct. 30). But the feud was not dead, 

Early in his attacks on the Governor 
through his personal mouthpiece, the 
Providence Star-Tribune, O’Hara bald- 
ly hinted that Quinn had accepted 
money from the track. Quinn, deny- 
ing this, retaliated with charges that 
the Narragansett Racing Association 
had spent at least $72,000 for politi- 
cal purposes. 

Instead of denying these accusations, 
O’Hara, with an amazing disregard for 
the consequences, proceeded to pub- 
lish in his paper facsimiles of checks 
drawn on the association, signed by 
himself as its president and director, 
which were made out to and endorsed 
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O’Hara Spited His Own Face 


by Democratic politicians during the 
campaign of 1936. 

The Federal Corrupt Practices Act 
forbids contribution and receipt of 
corporate funds during elections in- 
volving Federal offices. The Narra- 
gansett Racing Association is a duly 
organized corporation, and the 1936 
elections in Rhode Island included 
contests for several Federal offices. 
With these facts in mind, the Provi- 
dence Journal, the state’s biggest news- 
paper and a consistent foe of horse 
racing in Rhode Island, cast about for 
some method of forcing investigation 
of the Quinn and O’Hara charges. It 
found its answer in the magazine 
Readers Digest. There, reprinted from 
the left-wing weekly New Republic, 
was an article pointing out that “the 
substantial citizens of practically 
every community in the United States 
legally have a weapon with which to 
attack civic corruption in any form” 
—the grand jury. 

Wasting no time, the Journal pub- 
lished a front-page editorial quoting 
the magazine article. 

Within three hours, young Demo- 
cratic United States District Attorney 
J. Howard McGrath had reconvened 
the Federal Grand Jury for the spe- 
cific purpose of secretly considering 
the race track charges. Within a fort- 
night, the jury, receiving instruction 
in law from a Democratic Federal 
judge, had indicted not only O’Hara, 
but also two prominent Democrats and 
one Republican for violation of the 
Corrupt Practices Act. 

Four charges against the trackman 
were based on Narragansett Racing 
Association checks signed by him and 
made out to three political campaign 
officials. Total face value of the 
checks was $16,250, and three of them 
were those reprinted in facsimile in 
O’Hara’s own paper. Also indicted 


were the corporation itself; Michael 
J. Regan, its assistant treasurer, who 
had counter-signed the checks; and 
the three men to whom they had been 
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Greene Hunted “Eightballs” (see below) 


made out and whose endorsements 
they bore—Democratic State Chairman 
William A. Shawcross, former Demo- 
cratic State Chairman Thomas A, 
Kennelly and Judge James E. Dooley, 
member of the Republican State Cen- 
tral Committee. Each of the men, if 


convicted, faces a $1,000 fine, a year 


in jail, or both. 

In a supplementary report, the grand 
jury charged that the track had paid 
cut in political contributions “close to 
$100,000” in a single year, This amount, 
it was pointed out, was more than one 
third of the total gifts received by 
both parties during that time. In the 
jury’s opinion, “contributions of such 
magnitude by a corporation of this 
nature can never be justified.” The 
report recommended passage of a state 
corrupt practices act, patterned after 
the Federal law, to assure “purity of 
the ballot.” 

The indictments produced this pe- 
culiar mix-up, O’Hara, with his rash 
publication of his own checks, had 
managed to embroil the Governor’s 
Democratic chairman and _ personal 
friend, Shawcross, in serious legal pro- 
ceedings. By so doing, he had also 
inevitably entangled himself. To many 
Rhode Islanders, it seemed that the 
trackman had cut off his nose to spite 
his face. 





Navy, Music, Love 


A year ago, a 22-year-old bandless 
band leader named Bradford Greene 
composed in Newtonville, Mass., a 
musical comedy called “Right This 
Way.” After several weary months of 
trying to sell it to hardboiled Broad- 
way producers, he wished he hadn't. 

Discouraged, Greene tried for five 
months to join the Navy. Rejected 
repeatedly because of poor eyesight 
and bad feet, he was finally accepted 
and enlisted for six years. Last week, 
he wished he hadn’t. 

No sooner had the composer become 
Seaman Bradford Greene, Second 





Class, U. S. N., than Mrs. Marian: 
Waters, co-author of “Right T) 
Way,” found a backer for the sho. 
Immediately, the lure of the sea beg: 
to dim in Greene’s eyes. He petition- 
ed the Navy Department for permis- 
sion to return to civilian life but w: 
promptly refused. A friendly offic 
managed to get him a series of fur- 
loughs enabling him to attend re- 
hearsals, but he was still a sailor. 

Meanwhile, 19-year-old Grace \Mce- 
Donald, a dancer whom Greene hai 
met during his troubles in New York, 
decided that love and an appeal | 
high quarters might loosen her un- 
happy seaman’s bonds. She wrote to 
President Roosevelt: “I am in lov 
with a young man, Bradford Green 
who ...is about to be one of the 
most successful composers in the coun- 
try ... However, last year when thy 
play did not seem as though it 
going to be sold, Brad enlisted in th: 
United States Navy... The Nav 
does not want to let Brad go, but 
neither do I... There must be som: 
thing you can do.” 

There wasn’t, The President could 
only turn the request over to Navy 
officials, who could only repeat pa- 
tiently, “No.” However, when “Right 
This Way” opened for a road trial in 
Cleveland, Ohio, last fortnight, it 
didn’t seem to make much difference. 
Various critics found Greene’s music 
“amateurish ... undistinguished . . . 
meritless.” 

, Wavering under this heavy load of 
misfortune, Seaman Greene last week 
was waiting for his show to open in 
New York. To reporters he mourned: 

“IT seem to be the kind of a guy who 
spends his time hunting for eight- 
balls to get behind. It is very dis- 
couraging.” 

——— 


Gunplay 

In the days of Imperial Russia, a 
dishonored Czarist guardsman em- 
ployed a routine suicide gesture to 
clear his record. Into one of his re- 
volver’s six chambers, he would insert 
a bullet. Then he would twirl the 
cylinder, place the muzzle to his tem- 
ple, and pull the trigger. There were 
five chances out of six he would live 
to serve the Czar again. 

Two weeks ago, 15-year-old Carroll 
S. Anderson, of Hollywood, Cal., show- 
ed Robert Bellow, 11, how it was done. 
He placed one bullet in his father’s 
revolver. He twirled the cylinder and 
pointed the gun at his head. He pulled 
the trigger. The shot killed him. 

Several days later, Charles F. Stein- 
bach, freshman at Utah State Agri- 
cultural College in Logan, Utah, dem- 
onstrated for four classmates how 
young Anderson had killed himself 
“like a Czarist guardsman.” He plac- 
ed one bullet in a revolver and twirled 
the cylinder. He put the muzzle to 
his temple, and pulled the trigger. 
The hammer clicked on an empty 
chamber. He pulled the trigger again. 
The shot killed him. 
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IN OTHER LANDS 





Brazil: Fascist? 


Half of the continent of South Amer- 
ica appeared to have become Fascist 
last week. At Rio de Janeiro, Presi- 
dent Getulio Vargas and members of 
the Cabinet of huge Brazil had put a 
new Constitution into effect. Corre- 
spondents immediately suspected that 
15,000,000 Brazilians were to be ruled 
much like 45,000,000 Italians. 

First result of the new Constitu- 
tion was a double one. It canceled 
the Presidential elections to have been 
held on January 3, It also dissolved 
the present Parliament, suspended by 
President Vargas last month on the 
pretext that the nation was threat- 
ened by a Communist revolt and 
needed strong central authority 
(PATHFINDER, Oct. 16), Until such 
time as it pleased him to call a pleb- 
iscite to approve the Constitution, 
Vargas was to rule by decree. 

After the referendum, Brazil’s par- 
liament will be replaced by semi-Fas- 
cist institutions: a completely power- 
less Chamber of Deputies; an upper 
house, or Federal Council, one-third 
of whose membership will be chosen 
by the President; and a National 
Consultative Council on Economic 
matters Composed of workmen and 
employers. None of these groups will 
be elected by direct vote. 

Because his unprecedented powers 
became immediately effective, Presi- 
dent Vargas did not have to wait for 
his five feet, four inches to stand head 
and shoulders over all three bodies. 
At present, he can dissolve the legis- 
lative groups by decree; is provided 
with machinery whereby he can veto 
Supreme Court rulings; can declare 
states with unsatisfactory budget bal- 
ances to be Federal territory and ap- 
point their governors, and can inter- 
vene directly in economic matters. 

This last he did immediately by 
lowering the export tax on coffee, 
hoping to increase foreign consump- 
tion and compensate for the disas- 
trously low prices to which Brazil’s 
chief commodity has fallen (PATH- 
FINDER, Nov. 20). In Rome and else- 
where, he set his diplomats to talking 
with foreign ministers about a holiday 
in Brazilian debt payments to other 
countries, At home, he warned for- 
eign bankers and foreign stockhold- 
ers in newspapers to liquidate their 
holdings and withdraw. 

Brazilians, already accustomed to 
seven years of near-dictatorial rule 
by Vargas, were not surprised by these 
inoves. Thousands listened compla- 
cently while the President radioed: 
‘The 1934 Constitution showed regret- 
table failings . . . Electoral prepara- 
lions were replaced in certain states 
by military preparations.” 

These facts had been amply demon- 
strated by militaristic, bickering gov- 
ernors like Carlos Calvacanti of Per- 
nambuco and Flores da Cunha of 





Vargas’ native Rio Grande do Sul. 
Both had maintained large armies and 
threatened revolt. Last week, both 
had been deposed. That centraliza- 
tion of power in the hands of the 
President would be good for Brazil 
and good for Getulio Vargas was a 
happy coincidence which allowed the 
chief executive, in his first public 
speech, to say that the motives behind 
his coup were sincere. 

If all this was a matter of stXpreme 
unimportance to long-suffering Bra- 
zilians, of whom only_3,000,000 are al- 
lowed to vote, anyway, it was a matter 
for joy and concern in other quarters. 
Italian and German presses immedi- 
ately rolled out exultant stories pre- 
dicting that Brazil would soon join 
the anti-Communist front of Italy, 
Germany and Japan. Plinio Salgado, 
Hitleresque leader of Brazil’s 1,000,000 
Fascist Integralistas, also rejoiced. 
Dissolving the political propaganda 
sections of his organization, he point- 
out: “There are no reasons why the 
Integralistas should continue to be la- 
beled enemies of the regime.” 

In the United States, where it was 
feared that Italian and German pre- 
dictions might come true, there was a 
constrained silence, This was broken 
only when Vargas told newspaper 
men in Brazil that he hoped to con- 
tinue improving relations with the 
United States, and Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull told American newspaper 
men that he was glad to hear it. 

There seemed to be one good reason, 
however, why Brazil was not truly 
Fascist, and probably would not join 
the Fascist axis. With thousands of 
square miles of territory that no white 
man has ever seen, Brazil, unlike Ger- 
many, Japan and Italy, is not bent on 
expansion at the expense of other 
countries. 

Commentators finally agreed that 
Vargas, among many dictatorial South 


Salgado Rejoiced at a Governmental Coup 


American Presidents, had simply been 
the first to make his dictatorial powers 
constitutional. A clincher for this 
theory was a well-founded rumor 
from Rio de Janeiro, It declared that 
Vargas had slipped into the Constitu- 
tion an amendment which made him 
President for six more years, and elig- 
ible for re-election. 





** . 
Haitian Dispute 

For the second time within a month 
American nations have been called on 
to mediate a Pan-American crisis. Re- 
cently their good oflices were needed 
to stop a stamp war between Hondu- 
ras and Nicaragua (PATHFINDER, 
Nov. 6). Last week they were asked 
to settle a dispute between the Domin- 
ican and Haitian governments. 

Haiti and the Dominican Republic 
share the island of Hispaniola (for- 
merly Haiti), It is one of the few 
islands in the world having an inter- 
national border. On one side of this 
border is the overcrowded, French- 
speaking, predominantly Negro Re- 
public of Haiti, On the other side is 
the Spanish-speaking, Caucasian-con- 
trolled Dominican Republic, almost 
twice the size of Haiti, but with half 
its population. Haiti, with 275 per- 
sons to the square mile, is one of the 
most densely populated nations in the 
world, This condition has resulted in 
heavy migrations of Haitian laborers 
across the frontier, causing long- 
standing differences between the two 
West Indian countries. 

Early in October an alleged massa- 
cre of more than 1,000 Haitians on Do- 
minican soil incensed all Haiti. De- 
spite strict censorship in both coun- 
tries, news of the border clash leaked 
out early this month (PATHFINDER, 
Nov. 6). Then Haiti’s demand that an 
impartial investigation be made by a 
joint Haitian-Dominican commission 
was ignored by the Dominicans, who 
attempted to minimize the incident. 
As tension grew, Haitian Foreign Min- 
ister Georges Leger, visiting in Wash- 
ington last fortnight, told President 
toosevelt that possibly 5,000 Haitians 
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had been killed. Troubled U. S. State 
Department officials hurriedly sought 
to learn more facts. But even official 
Washington’s concern failed to budge 
the Dominicans out of their determi- 
nation to consider the matter “closed.” 

In the face of this apparent obsti- 
nacy, Haitian President Stenio Vincent 
last week, reporting that a “situation 
of tension” still existed, requested the 
United States, Mexico and Cuba to 
mediate the dispute. Acting jointly, 
the three nations accepted the invita- 
tion, To Haiti’s perturbed Vincent, 
President Roosevelt wired that the 
United States “possesses no more sin- 
cere hope” than that peace may be 
maintained between the American re- 
publics. To Dominican President Ra- 
fael Trujillo Molina he expressed the 
“trust” of the United States, Mexico 
and Cuba that Ciudad Trujillo (for- 
merly Santo Domingo) would “wel- 
come the step proposed, since the 
peaceful aims of the Dominican Re- 
public are well known.” 





China: Disappointments 

To newspapermen in Brussels, the 
Japanese Ambassador told this fable: 
If someone cried “Tiger!” in an In- 
dian village, nobody would look up. 
If the cry were repeated, a few vil- 
lagers might draw their knives. But 
if the word rang out a third time, the 
whole populace would spurt to safety 
. ». That, purred Ambassador Saduro 
Kurusu, was the way Oriental minds 
worked. 

Plainly, Japan was hinting for a 
third invitation from the nine-power 
conference, a new excuse to keep the 
diplomatists busy. But the conference, 
twice spurned, refused last week to 
cry “Tiger!” a third time. Instead, it 
croaked: “While hoping Japan will not 
maintain her refusal, the States repre- 
sented at Brussels must consider what 
is to be their combined attitude .. .” 

The Brussels resolution, carried 
over Italy’s negative vote and the 





Fleeing Chinese Coolies Were Defiant Even in Death 


OTHER LANDS 


silence of Scandinavian delegates, 
spoke of the sanctity of treaties but 
did not accuse Japan of violating any. 
When J. Wellington Koo of China 
arose to plead in his soft, precise Eng- 
lish: “Will you not decide to withhold 
supplies of war materials and credits 
to Japan and extend aid to China?” 
his plea was ignored. To the Italian 
delegate’s final sardonic “And what 
now ?”, the conference adjourned for a 
week, while Tokyo spokesmen snap- 
ped that the door had been closed to 
mediation “forever” and warned Brus- 
sels conferees against anyaid toChina. 

Bitterly disappointed at Brussels, 
China was fighting a losing battle at 
home. In Shantung the Japanese were 
within 15 miles of the last uncaptured 
northern capital, Tsinan. West of 
Shanghai the Japanese infantry ad- 
vance was spreading fanwise over 
roads so choked with Chinese dead as 
tomake marching difficult. Inthelower 
Yangtze, 70 of the Mikado’s warships 
were ready to sail upriver to Chiang 
Kai-shek’s capital, Nanking. Prudent- 
ly the Generalissimo last week decid- 
ed to move his finance ministry 300 
miles west to Hankow, his war in- 
dustries 500 miles southwest to Chung- 
sha, other offices 200 miles farther to 
Chungking. 

In Shanghai, a few Chinese flags flut- 
tered on the birthday of the late Sun 
Yat-Sen, “China’s George Washing- 
ton,” but the gesture was as helplessly 
defiant as that of a Chinese coolie 
caught by a camera as, even in death, 
he derisively thumbed his nose at 
Nippon (see cut), Through streets 
strangely silent, humbled Shanghai be- 
gan to tear down anti-Japanese post- 
ers. 





Britain: Fox Hunt 


Since Englishmen are known to like 
their fox hunting, it was not surpris- 
ing that Europe’s most important dip- 
lomatic maneuver last week was an- 
nounced as a“fox hunt.” Though Great 
Britain had been 
rebuffedin recent 
efforts to bring 
about better rela- 
tions with Italy 
and Germany, 
Prime Minister 
Neville Chamber- 
lain again held 
out the olive 
branch to them. 
Heartened by the 
reception of his 
speech _reiterat- 
ing the British 
government’s de- 
sire to establish 
“a basis of mu- 
tual friendship 
with Germany 
and _ Italy,” he 
decided to send 
emissaries to the 
dictators of the 
two countries. 
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Two days later Sir John Simo: 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, a: 
nounced in the House of Common 
that Britain’s ace diplomat, pro-Ge: 
man Viscount Halifax, Lord Presiden) 
of the Council, had accepted an inv 
tation to witness an international fo) 
hunting exhibition staged near Berli 
by Hitler’s right-hand man, Col. Gen 
Wilhelm Hermann Goering. The rea! 
hunt, however, turned out to be fo: 
bigger game than the exhibition con 
tained. During his four or five da) 
stay in Germany, Lord Halifax was t 
have serious “informal and explora- 
tory” talks with Chancellor Adolf Hit 
ler and his aides. Their “convers: 
tions” were expected to include ever: 
phase of the European situation, par- 
ticularly (1) Germany’s colonial as- 
pirations; (2) a Western Europea 
peace treaty or security pact, and (3 
the Far Eastern conflict. 

As Lord Halifax arrived in Berlin 
last week the British were alread 
“hunting” at the other end of th: 
Rome-Berlin axis. Equally importan! 
“exploratory” talks intended to hea! 
the breach between Britain and Fascis! 
lialy were proceeding in Rome be- 
tween the Ear] of Perth, British Am- 
bassador to Rome, and Foreign Min- 
ister Count Galeazzo Ciano, son-in- 
law of Premier Benito Mussolini. 

Simultaneously with these discus- 
sions in Berlin and Rome King Leo- 
pold III of the Belgians arrived in 
London on a State visit. Having re 
established Belgium’s pre-war neu- 
trality, Leopold was reported eager to 
protect his country’s independence by 
helping promote friendly relations be- 
tween Britain and Germany. He was 
also interested in knowing where Brit- 
ain stood on colonies, Meanwhile, 
France’s attitude on the Berlin and 
Rome talks was expressed in a for- 
eign office spokesman’s declaration: 
“If Britain can come to an agreement 
with Germany and Italy that will in- 
sure peace, we are all for it.” 

--OO—>o 


Royal Shocks 


Bong! Big Ben, the 13-ton bell in 
the House of Parliament clock tower. 
sounded 11 times. Traffic froze on 
London streets. Before the gray stone 
World War cenotaph, where King 
George had just laid a wreath of 
laurel and poppies, thousands stood in 
hushed homage to Britain’s war dead. 

Tick tock ... Thirty seconds had 
passed when a hoarse cry shattered 
the silence: “All this is hypocrisy— 
you are deliberately preparing for 
war!” A middle-aged man who had 
elbowed his way through the ranks 
of the King’s Guards found a mitten 
clapped over his mouth as six police- 
men tackled him. For a second the 
King turned his head, then stood im- 
mobile. The two minutes ticked away. 

Spluttering, Stanley Storey, escaped 
inmate of a Surrey insane asylum, was 
led away while the London crowd in 
lynching mood bellowed: “Kill him!” 
and the band played “God Save the 
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King.” Later Sir Samuel Hoare, Home 
Secretary in the cabinet responsible 
for the biggest rearmament program 
in history, told the House of Commons 
that Storey would not be prosecuted as 
he was “obviously suffering from a de- 
lusion.” 

In Paris the man who stood, one 
vear before, where George stood, ob- 
served Armistice Day in his nine- 
room hotel suite. The Duke of Wind- 
sor had planned to attend St. George’s, 
oldest Anglican church in Paris. He 
had planned to go without his wife, 
because the Church of England bars 
divorced persons from communion. 
When he heard that J. L. C. Dart, 
canon of St. George’s, had _ said: 
“T am not welcoming him,” Edward 
decided not to go at all. Members of 
his suite said he was “stunned” by the 
rebuff. Next day the Windsors grate- 
fully accepted an invitation from an 
Anglican vicar in a Parisian suburb to 
open the annual church bazaar. 





Rumania: Cabinet Crisis 


In almost any crisis or unsolved 
mystery the French say “cherchez la 
femme”—“look for the woman.” But 
in Rumania’s cabinet crisis last week 
no one had to look for the woman. 
She was too well known. 

When playboy Carol II made his 
dash to regain the Rumanian throne 
in 1930, he was welcomed home as 
King only on the strength of his prom- 
ise to break with Mme. Magda Lu- 
pescu, buxom, red-headed daughter of 
a Bucharest junk dealer, for love of 
whom he had renounced the throne 
five years before. Not only did Carol 
fail to keep that promise, but Mme. 
Lupeseu’s political influence has 
grown during Carol’s seven years on 
the throne, As a result, many national 
leaders, particularly Dr. Julius Maniu 
and his friends in the powerful Peas- 
int Party, have assailed Carol’s poli- 
cies, attacked his advisers and refused 
to cooperate wholeheartedly as long 
is Mme, Lupescu is allowed to inter- 
fere in politics. 

Apparently, last week’s cabinet cris- 
is started out as a move to eliminate 
Maniu’s friends from the government. 
Premier George Tatarescu suddenly 
resigned, and Carol asked Ion Micha- 
lache, president of the Peasant Party 
since the “retirement” of Maniu two 
vears ago, to form a new government. 
The King, however, stipulated that 
Michalache must include the reaction- 
ary anti-Semitic, pro-German leader 
Alexander Vaida-Voevod in his cab- 
inet and eliminate Maniu’s friends. 
Telling the King the task was impos- 
sible under such conditions, Micha- 
lache returned the cabinet mandate. 
Thereupon, the King asked Tatarescu, 
Liberal Party leader and his “yes- 
man” for the past four years, to form a 
new government. Peeved, the Peasant 
Party announced it would not attend 
a fifth session of the present Parlia- 
ment, proposed by Tatarescu, because 
it would be illegal or unconstitutional. 





OTHER LANDS 


Many Rumanians feared this internal 
crisis might develop into a constitu- 
tional one, or worse. 





Soviet Ins, Outs 


Miss Moscow of 1937 may not have 
a pair of shoes to her name, but she 
owns a lipstick and a box of chalky 
white face-powder, For that Tezhe, 
thriving Soviet cosmetics trust, is re- 
sponsible. Under the rule of capable, 
birdlike Paulina Zhemchuzhina, wife 
of Soviet Premier Vyacheslaff Molo- 
toff, Tezhe has made western marcels 
and manicures popular even in rural 
Russia, e 

On her record, smart Mme. Zhem- 
chuzhina (who, despite her connec- 





Internationa] 


Mme. Zhemchuzhina Made Good in Russia 


tion with Tezhe, has never powdered, 
rouged, or used perfume) last week 
won promotion. Named Vice Com- 
missar of the Food Industry, she 
achieved the select ranks of women 
who have made good in high Soviet 
posts. 

All over Russia, meanwhile, men 
who had not made good were losing 
their jobs—and their lives. White 
Russia’s second president within five 
months was “freed from his duties.” 
In Abkhazia on the Black Sea, 16 died, 
accused of conspiring against Josef 
Stalin, The chief conspirator, who 
lost courage just before he was to 
have poisoned Stalin’s lunch, was de- 
scribed by the state prosecutor with 
true Russian rhetoric as “a murderer, 
horse thief, hardened knave, felon, al- 
coholic, treasury robber, and Fascist 
degenerate.” 

Having gone through industry, ag- 
riculture, and politics, the purge last 
week turned to the Soviet diplomatic 
corps. The ministers to all Baltic 
states were noted to be absent on mys- 
teriously prolonged vacations, and the 
Ambassadors to Germany, Turkey, and 
Poland were reported recalled. One 
of these Konstantin Yureneff, envoy 
to Berlin, was a star diplomatist, or- 


ganizer of the Red cavalry, steeled in 
the class struggle since he joined the 
Bolshevists in 1905 as a youth of 17. 
Indifferent to what the world 
thought of either its promotions or 
its purges, Moscow last week did these 
things: raised the salaries of univer- 
sity professors; closed 52 bleak “Amer- 
ican” beer saloons, and prepared to 
close nominations for the Supreme So- 
viet, the new congress to which 712 
organizations have sought to nominate 
one candidate: Stalin. 
OE 


Seushs Lull 


Like the usual quiet before a storm, 
an ominous lull spread over both the 
Spanish peninsula and the whole 
Spanish situation last week. The Ma- 
drid front was so quiet that Madrile- 
nos, accustomed to the booming bed- 
lam of war, found it difficult to speak 
without the noise. The week’s only 
military action of any significance was 
a government attack by Catalan infan- 
try in the Sabinanigo sector of the 
northern Aragon front. Loyalists 
claimed minor successes, but the In- 
surgents said they had repulsed the 
attack, An Insurgent communique 
told the week’s story by saying “there 
is nothing to report on any front.” 

The same communique, however, 
described last-minute preparations for 
the major offensive Generalissimo 
Franco plans to launch on all fronts 
“to crush the government before win- 
ter sets in.” Insurgent officers said 
“troops, guns, planes, warships—ev- 
erything is ready,” indicating the lull 
would be short-lived. While Franco 
prepared for his “big push,” fresh 
trouble broke out in Spanish Morocco. 
There, Arabs rioted in protest against 
sending of their “young men” to fight 
in Spain. More than 100 natives and 
Spaniards were killed. 

The lull on the international front 
sped Non-Intervention Committee 
plans for “token” withdrawal of for- 
eign “volunteers” (PATHFINDER, 
Nov. 6). Both Spanish factions were 
reported thinning out “volunteers” in 
their armies before the neutral com- 
mission arrived to take a census. 
Many Italians, including Mussolini’s 
son, Bruno, were reported to have left 
the Balearic Islands. Soviet Russia 
agreed to the British withdrawal plan 
and Italy contributed 30 warships to 
the Mediterranean anti-piracy patrol. 

During the lull, considerable polit- 
ical maneuvering took place in Loyal- 
ist Spain. The Communist party held 
a plenary meeting at Valencia where 
it approved the government’s prosecu- 
tion of the war, but scored other gov- 
ernment policies. The same day Pres- 
ident Manuel Azana visited Madrid 
with three of his most important Min- 
isters, toured the battle front and 
broadcast a plea to all Spain for de- 
fense of the republic and republican 
institutions. Defying the Fascism of 
the Rebels and the radicalism of the 
Anarchists and Communists, he de- 
clared Spain must be a republic. 






























SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Electron Find 


Because no one has ever seen a 
molecule and nobody ever expects to, 
much work in the science of physics 
has to be accomplished by sheer logic. 
Rare indeed is the physicist who can 
produce aciual proof of pencil-and- 
paper theories. For being such a sci- 
entist, Dr, Clinton J. Davisson of the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories in New 
York City was richer last week by 
$20,000—half the total amount of the 
1937 Nobel Prize for Physics.¢ Co- 
winner of the Prize was Dr. G. P. 
Thomson, In his London laboratories, 
he had found out the same things as 
Dr. Davisson. 

First. assumption of any physicist 
is that a molecule is the smallest par- 
ticle of a substance which has all the 
chemical properties of the substance. 
Scientists also believe that a molecule 
is made up of smaller, widely spaced 


‘particles called atoms, simply because 


no other theory can explain how the 
molecules of two substances can inter- 
mingle and become still a third kind 
of matter. Similarly, atoms consist of 
still smaller particles. 

One of these, the electron, is so small 
that 500,000,000 of them are no larger 
than an ordinary printed period. It 
was these incredibly minute entities 
that Dr. Davisson had investigated. 

In 1924, Prince Louis-Victor de 
Broglie of France advanced the theory 
that electrons, thought of as particles 


+ Named after and donated by Alfred Nobel, a 
Swedish chemist. During his lifetime, Nobel invented 
mite and numerous other explosives used in war. 
On his death in 1896, he left a $9,000,000 estate. The 
income from this is divided into five parts, and 
awarded annually by the faculty of the University of 
Stockholm to persons who have made important 
discoveries in physics, chemistry and physiology or 
medicines; to the author of outstanding literary 
works of idealistic nature; and to that person who 
has made the greatest contribution to international 
peace during the year. 








of matter charged with electricity, 
might be wave-like forms of pure en- 
ergy. This hypothesis brought de 
Borglie a Nobel prize in 1929. 

Two years before, the Bell Tele- 
phone scientist had hit upon a way to 
prove the Frenchman’s theory. He 
knew that a beam of white light, shin- 
ing through a glass prism, spreads 
out into the colors of the rainbow, and 
that these colors represent different 
wave-lengths of light. 

Dr. Davisson’s task was to apply a 
similar technique to electrons. This 
he did by shooting a stream of them 
through a crystal of nickel. When the 
electrons printed a spectrum of dif- 





International 
Davisson Did What Few Physicists Can Do 


ferent wave-lengths on a_ sensitive 
plate, he had proved Prince de Brog- 
lie’s point—that electrons, no less than 
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light and X-rays, have wave-length 
properties. The New York Times 
explained a possibility thus presented 
that the entire universe is of dual na- 
ture, and that some of its fundamenta! 
particles, the electrons, are neithe: 
energy nor matter, but akin to both. 
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Measles Detector 


“Take this pill an hour before you 
feel the pain coming on.” 

That advice, delivered by a fiction- 
al doctor in a venerable American 
joke, is precisely the kind that physi- 
cians wish they could give, Particu- 
larly is this true in the case of com- 
municable diseases, where steps taken 
before the symptoms appeared woul 
prevent many an epidemic. For on: 
contagion last week, there was at las! 
a doctor who could make a pre-symp- 
tomatic prescription. 

She was Professor Jean Broadhurst, 
bacteriologist at Teachers College of 
Columbia University in New York. 
Her subject was measles. 

There are more than three-quarters 
of a million cases of this disease ever) 
year in the United States, and although 
measles is generally considered quite 
harmless, it has been found to lead 
to death in from four to six per cent 
of cases. Measles may lead to eye or 
ear trouble, or even to meningitis, 
bronchial pnetimonia and tuberculo- 
sis. It is a dread scourge in infant 
hospitals, since for children under 
two years, it is fatal in one occurrence 
out of every five. 

Potentially dangerous as it is, how- 
ever, measles is extremely difficult to 
diagnose. Before the typical rash ap- 
pears, when it manifests itself in fe- 
verishness and sneezing, it is virtually 
indistinguishable from a severe head 
cold, Doctors generally believe that 
the disease is due to a virus of the 
streptococcus family, but until Miss 
Broadhurst’s discovery, no one had 
ever isolated the causative agent. The 
Columbia professor not only found it, 
but was able to detect it during the 
12 days which intervene between the 
first contraction of the disease and the 
appearance of the rash on the cheeks. 

Her technique was simple. In ear- 
lier attempts to detect the virus, sci- 
entists had taken germ specimens 
from the noses and throats of afflicted 
persons, and had stained them. But 
because their chemicals not only col- 
ored the measles virus, but also all the 
other germs which commonly inhabit 
the mucous membranes, they met with 
no success. Happily, Miss Broadhurst 
decided to use nigrosin, an inky liquid 
little used on microbes. This fluid 
stained the virus bodies black and left 
other germs unaffected. 

After work on specimens from more 
than 160 cases, the professor was 
ready to make her first recommenda- 
tion—that school children affected by 
measles should not be allowed to re- 
turn to school for a much longer peri- 
od than is now customary, since the 
disease is still communicable from 
patients who have recovered. For 
school children suffering from mea- 
sles, Miss Broadhurst’s prescription 
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was apt to be, not a pill, but a serum 
prepared from the blood of convales- 
cent patients, which has been found 
to be highly effective in softening the 
ourse of the disease. As it happened, 
the announcement of Miss Broad- 
hurst’s technique occurred on the eve 
of a measles epidemic which New 
York, like other big cities, expects 
mee every two years, 





Dust, Waste, Fuel 


Ever since over-alarmed scientists 
began to predict that the world’s sup- 
ply of oil would be exhausted in 50, 
i? or even 20 years, other scientists 
have concentrated on finding new 
sources and kinds of motor fuel. Last 
week, their efforts made news: 

g At Chicago, Drs. Egloff, Morrell 
ind Nelson of the American Petroleum 
Institute announced a method which 
; already being used to some extent, 
ind may eventually reclaim 9 billion 
zallons of gasoline a year from prod- 
ucts recently regarded as sheer waste. 
This total is equal to half the fuel 
onsumed by all American motor ve- 
hicles last year. Source of the supply 
is the waste gas which now escapes 
from the vents of refinery centers. By 
1 comparatively new process, clouds 
of it can be condensed and turned back 
nto liquid gas for automobile fuel. 

@ When it courses through a very 
finely divided dust from starchy prod- 
ucts, fire builds up considerable pres- 
sure, and finally results in what Amer- 
icans know as dust explosions. At the 
Schichau Company shipyards in EI- 
bing, Germany, last week, it was an- 
nounced that a motor has been invent- 
ed which can harness this cheap and 
plentiful source of energy. Previous 
ittempts with dust combustion en- 
zines had failed, because the tiny, 
hard-flying fuel particles had ground 
pistons and cylinders to pieces in a 
week’s time. The successful motor, not 
much larger thah a motorcycle engine, 
is built of a new alloy which is tough- 
er than the hardest steel known. For 
fuel, it uses dust from almost any 
source—brown coal, hard coal, saw- 
lust, grain, beechnuts, copra, cocoa, 
rice, or finely-ground grasshoppers. 

eT 
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Briefs 


q Dr. George Sperti, director of 
the Institutum Divi Thomae, a gradu- 
ite school of science maintained by 
the Cincinnati Archdiocese of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, announced last 
week that he had a plausible explana- 
tion of the origin of cancer. Body 
cells which have suffered injury, he 
said, give off a secretion which stimu- 
lates neighboring cells to multiply and 
replace the injured ones. Cancer, he 
thought, results when this healing 
process becomes too enthusiastic. 

@ Scientists of the American Op- 
tical Company predicted that if the 
heavy reading duties of grade-school 
students were not lessened, a race of 
near-sighted people would result. They 
estimated that present-day school 
children have a reading load about 15 
times that demanded of pupils in 1900, 





SCHOOLS 


Princeton Lonely Hearts 


Hundreds of men are lonely at 
Princeton. Are you lonely, too? Find 
your post-box lover by writing the 
Lonely Hearts Club, 121 Little Hall, 
Princeton, N. J. No fee. Everything 
confidential. 





Three weeks ago, The Vassar Mis- 
cellany, campus newspaper for Vassar 
College’s all-feminine student body at 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., carried that ad- 
vertisement. It had been paid for by 
Robert M. Brandin of Rockville Cen- 
ter, L. L, and William E. Gilroy of 
Elizabeth, N. J., sophomores at Prince- 
ton University, 140 miles away. The 
Lonely Hearts Club became a prompt 
success. A large number of letters 
came to Princeton. 

The plan has drawn such keen par- 
ticipation that last week founder 





International 


Brandin (1.) and Gilroy Paid for an Ad 


Brandin was amazed at its growth. 
He said: “It is not a joke, because 
there are too many letters .. .” 

Success has also led to larger am- 
bitions. Last week the Club announc- 
ed that Princeton would mingle by 
mail with Smith, Wellesley, Bryn 
Mawr and Sarah Lawrence Colleges. 
To this, editor of The Vassar Mis- 
cellany turned from a former position 
of “good faith” to one of indignant 
fury, commenting: 

“, . « prompt answers have spurred 
the sordid New Jersey enterpreneurs 
to advertising in wider fields, and 
even charter members may find them- 
selves competing with Wellesley and 
Smith frails in the hunt.” 

ee 
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Aryans,” Branding 
In Germany, where he is practical- 
ly excluded from university training, 
and in Poland, where he must sit only 
with others of his religion in a mark- 
ed-off part of the schoolroom, the Jew- 
ish student looks to America as a place 
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where such bars and humiliations do 
not exist, 

Last week he might have had some 
flickers of doubt. At one American 
college, a group of students petitioned, 
without success, for the right to run 
an “all-Aryan” society. At another, 
a Jewish student was branded with 
a swastika. 

ARYANS ONLY: The College of the 
City of New York, known as C. C. N. 
Y., has more Jewish students enrolled, 
in ratio to its 22,000-student body, than 
any other non-sectarian U, S. univer- 
sity. There, last week, a petition to 
form “The American Guards,” with 
membership limited to “Aryans” and 
students of the Christian faith, was 
denied. The petition, signed by one 
Patrick G. Finegan and ten other stu- 
dents, sought a “semi-military basis” 
with one activity to be “the combating 
of subversive elements .. .” The ob- 
jective, the petition stated, was the 
“upbuilding of the American spirit at 
the college.” 

James G. Balsam, assistant to the 
dean of men, refused permission with 
a stern reproof against the “intensify- 
ing of racial and religious conscious- 
ness.” He added: “The American 
spirit and American unity can only 
be disrupted, not upbuilt, by forcing 
the cleavages you propose.” 

BRANDING: At the University of 
Delaware, in Newark, Del., freshman 
hazing last week felt the same hot 
breath of religious antagonism. Mem- 
bers of a secret sophomore society 
branded a‘ swastika on the face of 
Joseph Holzman, a Jewish freshman. 
To make the brand, a 10 per cent solu- 
tion of silver nitrate was used. Holz- 
man went to a hospital. Dean George 
E. Dutton started an inquiry and prom- 
ised adequate punishment to those 
found responsible. 

a} ae) 
Briefs 


@ As one of its yearly series of 
vocational-guidance lectures, Smith 
College at Northampton, Mass., last 
week offered “Careers for Women in 
the Field of Aviation.” The speaker 
was Miss Helen Stansbury, class of ’24, 
United Airlines official and only«~wom- 
an executive in U. S. passenger avia- 
tion. To date, however, the lecture 
on dress designing has drawn the 
largest audience. 

q Calling off a threatened strike 
for permission to “truck” and dance 
the “big apple” at school proms, stu- 
dents at Kearney, N. J., High School 
last fortnight presented principal 
George G. Mankey with a “Campus 
Bill of Rights.” + The “bill” demanded 
permission for beer jackets, mus- 
taches, non-student escorts, “big ap- 
pling,” “trucking” and, above all, a 
student council to rule over student 
conduct. Principal Mankey agreed to 
the council, which received power to 
pass on the dancing fad. The “big 
apple,” he said, was to him simply 
fruit grown on a tree, 


t Revolting against the space-taking ‘“‘big apple’ 
dance, a Southern creation, the Inter-Fraternity 
Council at Emory University, in Atlanta, Ga., has 
barred its use in college dances. The substitute, 
called the ‘“‘little peach,’’ has fewer intricacies, 
more partnership, and takes less room. 








BUSINESS, FARM 





Grangers’ 7Ist 


In the chill autumn dawn of Harris- 
burg, Pa., on four successive days last 
week, between 5,000 and 6,000 out-of- 
towners roused themselves, washed, 
dressed, breakfastéd and hurried off 
to attend a convention. 

To anyone not familiar with the or- 
ganization, the annual conclaves of 
the National Grange, the 71st of which 
was in progress in Harrisburg last 
week, are peculiar gatherings. Few 
are more sober-sided and few are less 
typical of the ordinary American con- 
vention. Each day is a series of seri- 
ous sessions, starting at 7:30 A. M. and 
sometimes lasting until well after 
dark. None of the usual convention 
hullabaloo is in evidence, and the 





International 
Taber Protested, But Was Re-elected 


work sessions are punctuated only by 
church services. 

These striking convention phenome- 
na find their root in the type of Amer- 
ican who belongs to the Grange. Al- 
most without exception, he is the 
owner and operator of a “family-size” 
farm, moderately prosperous, home- 
loving and conservative, 

Founded as a secret society in 1867, 
the Grange still holds its, meetings, 
with much ritual and symbolic cere- 
money, behind locked doors. Each of 
the 1,000,000 Grangers in 35 states has 
undergone a set initiation and each 
may progress through various “de- 
grees” of the order. 

Although it is ostensibly non-politi- 
cal, the Grange discovered early that 
any group concerned with agricul- 
ture must cope with economics and so 
with government. Delegates to the 
Harrisburg convention were acutely 
conscious of this fact. 

The chief piece of business before 
them was formulation of a perma- 
nent farm program for presentation 
to the special session of Congress (see 








page 4). Although all discussion of 
the matter was carried on under the 
bonds of fraternal secrecy, observers 
could make fairly accurate guesses 
about its probable form from the open 
speeches of Grange leaders and the 
informal discussions of delegates in 
and around the convention hall. 

All signs seemed to point to a con- 
servative plan, based on the present 
soil conservation scheme, avoiding 
crop contro] and advocating a bal- 
anced Federal budget. Offering a 10- 
point basis for the program, white- 
haired, smooth-cheeked Grangemaster 
Louis J. Taber included all these 
points, either directly or by inference. 
He was echoed-by other speakers and 
undoubtedly by the majority of the 
Grangers, *who, as the conservative 
element of American agriculture, look 
with suspicion on crop control and 
heavy government farm spending. Al- 
most the only conflicting note was 
introduced by Secretary of Agriculture 
Henry A. Wallace, who defended New 
Deal farm policies and objectives. 

Aside from the legislative program, 
the convention’s most important busi- 
ness was dealing with the expressed 
desire of 58-year-old Grangemaster 
Taber to resign. He has held the 
$5,000-a-year post 14 years—longer 
than any other man. Some delegates 
suggested increasing his salary and 
giving him additional assistants to 
relieve the burdens of his office and 
permit him to spend more time with 
his wife, two children and grandchild 
at his modest farm near Barnesville, 
Ohio. Last week, despite his protests, 
Taber was again elected Grangemaster. 

—_—__.__-.. 2 


Ski Business 


For a long time, industrious New 
Englanders have been capitalizing on 
their region’s natural advantages as a 
summer resort. Only a year or two 
ago, however, did the northeastern 
states begin to realize that there was 
money in snow as well as sunshine. 

Last week, Yankee hotel managers 
and inn keepers who five years ago 
would have been boarding up their 
establishments in the wake of depart- 
ing summer and fall tourists were 
hanging storm doors and installing 
furnaces in preparation for the win- 
ter “season.” Outdoors, a small army 
of engineers, carpenters and CCC 
workers were laying out ice rinks, 
building toboggan slides and cutting 
Ski trails. 

The last was most important of all, 
for it is the ski that has brought dol- 
lars to New England in the winter. 


———__-..—————____ 
FISTULA—FREE BOOK 


A book which tells all about the mild 
McCleary Treatment for Fistula, Piles and 
non-malignant Rectal disorders will be 
sent Free. Address McCleary Clinic, 7182 
Elms Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo.—Adv. 
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How it all started, no one quite knows, 
Winter before last, a few hardy sports- 
men, wrapped to the ears in woolen 
and armed with skis, began to trickle 
into the dead whiteness of snowbound 
Vermont, New Hampshire and Massa- 
chusetts, By last winter the ski fever 
had swept the north Atlantic coast. 
Almost every week-end, “snow-trains” 

chugged out of New York, Boston and 
1 other cities carrying hundreds of ur- 
banites for a day or a week-end of 
| skiing. This winter, New England ex- 
| pects to establish the sport as a per- 
; manent industry. 

New Hampshire has voted $250,000 

for promoting its winter sports—an 

} appropriation unparalleled in Amer- 
ican history. A national hotel chain 
has bought a large inn at North Con- 

» way, N. H., to cater to the ski trade. 
The New England Council, Yankee- 
land’s chamber of commerce, found 
that one Vermont winter resort alone 
had made an investment of $80,000 
since last winter in the expected tour- 
ist trade. 

Dozens of new ski trails have been 
cut at all resorts, and at least three 
new ski jumps will be ready by next 
year. All this has meant work and 
wages for uncountable New England- 
ers. In addition, sporting goods stores 
everywhere have boomed their sales 
of winter equipment and the railroads 
have made neat profits. 
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Partial Contents 


@ The practice of restraint to please 
the wife. 


@ Surest way to prepare wife for union, 
@ The marital rights of the husband, 
* 


What the wife must do to bring her 
husband’s sex desires in harmony 
with her own, 


@ Regulations of intercourse in marriage. 
@ Sleeplessness from Unsatisfied sex 





ong . s. 
Skiing, a mode of transportation @ Nervous diseases due to unsatisfied 
almost as old as man, first started as a sex needs, 


sport in Norway about 1860. Its popu- 
larity spread rapidly over the Scan- 
dinavian countries and to Austria and 
Switzerland. It is one of the most 
beautiful and graceful of all sports 
‘see cover cut). It has been popular 
in this country in Minnesota and the 
‘ocky Mountain country for some 
time. But it remained for thrifty New 
England to turn the beauty and thrills 
of skiing into Steadily mounting piles 
of dollar bills. 
ees 

Briefs 


g Last January, when a disastrous 
frost struck California fruit orchards, 
desperate fruit farmers spent $5,000,- 


@ Charts showing periodicity of natural 
desire in women. 


@ The essential factors for the act of 
union. 


@ When fullest delight in intercourse 
is obtained. 






How some women drive their hus- 
bands to Prostitutes, 


a 
@ Natural desires for sexual union. 
@ Joys of the honeymoon. 

s 


Ignorance of the bride and unwise 
actions of the groom. 


The man who has relations with 
Prostitutes before marriage. 


* 

@ Causes for unhappiness in marriage, 
@ Frequency of conjugal relations, 

@ Stimulation of sexual feeling. 

* 


The problem of the strong-sexed hus- 
band and the weak-sexed wife. 


@ Fundamental] facts concerning coitus, 
@ Proper positions for intercourse. 

@ Sexual relations during pregnancy. 
* 


U0 in Jess than a week burning Problems of childless unions. 
Smudge-pots to keep their produce 
warm. When oil ran short, some even | you vastly increased 


resorted to rubber tires for fuel. The 
resulting grime and soot so annoyed 
non-farming Californians that a new 
law now prohibits use of any smudge- 
pot giving off more than one gram of 
smoke per minute. This Statute has 
called forth humerous new inventions 
for fruit warming, among them giant 
aiomizers to lay down artificial fogs, 
ulky hot air fans and overcoats for 
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“Married Love” contains 199 


is 54 x 75% inches, 


319 East 34th St., 






In lifting the ban 
g On motion of government coun- 


Will their Dream come Tru 
Sex Ignorance Mar Their 


joy, return the book and your 
money will be refunded without question! 


pages printed on fine 
antique paper, handsomely bound in cloth, 


AMERICAN BIOLOGICAL SOCIETY, Dept. M 134 


FEDERAL JUDGE LIFTS BAN 


on the famous hook dealing 
with the intimate physical 
y contacts of love in marriage 






Thousands of marriages end in misery and 
divorce because so many married people are ig- 
norant of the Art of Love. Is your marriage on the 
brinkofruin? Do you search for the joy of a per- 
fect union? Now, YOU can change despair into 
heavenly happiness—if you know the secrets 
of the intimate physical contacts of marriage. 


Dr. Marie Stopes, in the preface to her world- 
famous book, says, “In my own marriage I paid 


felt that knowledge gained at such a price 
should be placed at the service of humanity.” 
This volume, “Married Love,” courageously 
fulfills this noble purpose, 


MARRIED LOVE 


A Solution of Intimate Sex Difficulties 
by Dr. Marie Stopes 


With remarkable frankness, and in simple un- 
derstandable language, Dr. Stopes explains the 
intimate and important details of wedded life. 
Point by point, and just as plainly as she would tell 
you in private confidence, Dr. Stopes takes up each 
of the many troublesome factors in marriage. She 
makes clear just what is to be done to insure con- 
tentment and happiness. She writes directly, 
forcefully, concretely, explaining Step by step 
every procedure in proper .sex relations. 


4 4 ‘ “ wv ¢ 7; fi fe so” 4 - . 
NEAR . : il COPIES Coin 
) Tit! { VU UU @ ‘ af 
Men and women by the thousands eagerly paid the 
original published priceoft $5acopy. The enormous 
Sale made possible a $3 edition—and thousands 
more availed themselves of this bargain. All told, 
nearly a million copies of “Married Love” have been 
sold. in Europe and America. And now-——for a 
limited time (this announcement may not appear 
again)—this same book is yours for only 98c! A 
new world of happiness may be in store for 
you! A new dawn of joy and health and energy 
—and the success that comes with them. 
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Free i ial! ne 
Do not confuse “Married 
Love” with any other sex 
book —it js absolutely 
unique — in a class by it- 
self! Dr. Stopes comes 
right to the point—talks to 
you intimately, with amaz- 
ing candor and frankness. 
She explains everything. 
Order your copy 
of “Married Love” 
at once—give it a 
full,5-day trial, If 
it doesn’t bring 
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Please send me in plain wrapper a copy of @ 

§ Married Love,”’ by Dr. Marte Stopes, I enclose § 

payment of 98c (plus 15¢ for Packing and de-§ 
Blivery charges) with the understanding that if 

§ the book does not come up to my expectations I 
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EDITORIAL 





Questions and Answers 


A Mr. William Tobias Butler of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has been kind enough 
to forward to us a copy of an article 
he has written called “American Po- 
litical Dynamics.” Mr. Butler, who 
describes himself as a “New York Pub- 
lic Relations counsel” and as one who 
has had a “long and distinguished ca- 
reer in American politics” makes the 
principal point in the article a warn- 
ing against internationalism as oppos- 
ed to a sensible nationalism, 

Most interesting to us, as we read 
through Mr. Butler’s developing thesis, 
were several questions asked by him. 
We have no doubt that he meant them 
purely as rhetorical questions and we 
know that when a speaker or an author 
puts a rhetorical question, the last 
thing he wants is an answer or an 
argument. That is the beauty of the 
rhetorical question. 

However, we have never been able 
to resist answering questions, particu- 
larly rhetorical ones. Here are some 
of Mr. Butler’s questions and a few 
answers that suggest themselves in 
events of the past several years: 


Were we not the first people to 
establish a Government on a set of 
principles rather than race con- 
sciousness? 


We may very well have been. It 
also took a war and years of con- 
tinual bickering, which is not over 
yet, to extend the franchise to the 
colored race. There was another mat- 
ter lending point to Mr. Butler’s ques- 
tion: we refer to the action of United 
States Senator Ellison D. “Cotton Ed” 
Smith of South Carolina at the Demo- 
cratic national convention of 1936. 
Senator Smith strode angrily out of 
the convention when a Negro pastor 
dared to call upon God to guide the 
deliberations of the convention. 


Were we not the first people to sep- 
arate church and state, provide no re- 
ligious test for a government official 
—and establish liberty of conscience? 


We were—with limitations. Or is it 
irrelevant to recall that no small por- 
tion of the campaign against Alfred E, 
Smith in 1928 was based on the fact 
that he is a Roman Catholic? Or, 
that tingeing the opposition which first 
greeted the selections of Louis D. 
Brandeis and Benjamin N, Cardozo for 
the United States Supreme Court were 
the arguments of those who thought 
that knowledge of the law was some- 
how affected by the two men being 
of the Jewish faith? 


Were we not the first government 
to recognize that the sovereign polit- 
ical power should be derived from its 
citizenship? 

Of course we were. It is merely an 
incidental corollary that today cities 
pride themselves when, in any one 





election, only a few dozen thugs are 
arrested at the polls and only a few 
election officials are caught tampering 
with the expressed wish of the elec- 
torate. 


Were we not the first people whose 
government provided for a compul- 
sory, universal, free public school sys- 
tem and the first to encourage higher 
education for the common man? 


That is the generally accepted no- 
tion. Of course, the notion is some- 
what complicated by the fact that mil- 
lions of school children have neither 
the clothing to get to school nor the 
food to enable them to get through the 
day. Aubrey Williams, director of 
the National Youth Administration, 
had this to say recently about encour- 
agement of higher education: “Educa- 
tion generally is free when your fami- 
ly can afford it ... Of 9,500,000 per- 
sons between the ages of 14 and 17, 
3,500,000 do not attend high school.” 

Mr. Butler says, and rightly, that 
we should “vigilantly defend... 
those sovereign rights that were so 
dearly bought and paid for by our 
forefathers.” To this fine summation, 
we can only add the observation that 
it might be well to re-examine some 
of those rights. Since the rights were 
“bought and paid for,” we ought to 
see whether they are wearing as well 
as they should. 

q 


A Boy’s Pockets 


Someone connected with the Wash- 
ington, D. C., Boys Club and a new 
Structure the club is about to build 
has had, what seems to us, a really 
novel and ingenious idea. The anony- 
mous gentleman has invested the hal- 
lowed traditions of a cornerstone-lay- 
ing with a new ifterest. The usual 
procedure is to place in the corner- 
Stone a few newspapers and copies of 
the principal speeches made at the 
ceremonies. But this gentleman has 
suggested, and his advice has been 
taken, that the contents of a boy’s 
pockets be placed in the cornerstone, 

We call the idea ingenious, but we 
should also call it short-sighted. For 
a list of some of the likely things that 
would have to find their way into 
the cornerstone, when it is laid this 
week, we offer these: 

A broken jackknife, a top, string, 
marbles, buttons, a magnifying glass, 
a few spare parts from a junked auto- 
mobile, a ball, one or two medium- 
sized rocks (“you never can tell, ma, 
they might be valuable”), chalk, a dog- 
eared copy of a paper-bound book, an 
oil can, a few nuts and screws for a 
bicycle, a grocery list that the boy 
intends to bring to the store just as 
soon as he has had one more turn at 
bat, checkers, several roasting pota- 
toes, a “Buck Rogers Disintegrator,” a 
kazoo, a baseball glove, a football 





Pathfin ler 


pump and two or three dirty hand. 
kerchiefs. 

Our reason for calling the ides 
short-sighted lies in the announcem, )); 
from the club that the building w |) 
be the “largest boys club structure 
south of New York.” 

Feeling, as we do, that we hay, 
given but a partial list of the ite 
boys manage to get into their pockeis, 
we think that the building would hay: 
to be the “largest boys club structu: 
in the entire world if it were to hous: 
adequately the complete contents of 4 
boy’s pockets. 
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Woman’s World 


Dr. William Moulton Marston has 4 
habit of cropping up in the news fro. 
time to time. An eminent psycholo- 
gist, Dr. Marston is credited with in- 
vention of the systotic blood pressure 
deception machine—more familiar], , 
the “lie detector.” Last week, as wil! 
be seen on page 16, Dr. Marston went 
somewhat afield and blithely pro- 
nounced that 1,000 years from now 
will see in the United States a prac- 
tical Amazonian matriarchy, 

We don’t intend to challenge his 
conclusion but we would like to offe: 
a word of consolation to the male rea 
er who might take to brooding at the 
prospect that the world will belong 
to the women in 2937 A, D. 

Dr. Marston argues that today man 
is becoming less and less the lover. 
The reason, according to the doctor, is 
that men come home tired from work, 
that the wife who would like to hear 
something of a tender nature is an- 
swered with grunts and impatient rat- 
tlings of the evening newspaper. 

This state of affairs the doctor sees 
as leading to one inescapable result. 
The wife will turn more and more to 
business and politics, the husband wil! 
be forced more and more back to the 


- home. To Dr. Marston, this means tha! 


within 1,000 years women will be run- 
ning the world in no uncertain fash- 
ion while men will take on the com- 
monly-accepted feminine qualities. 

What Dr. Marston does not mention, 
and what we believe to be the key to 
consolation for the men, is_ this: 
what’s sauce for the gander is sauce 
for the goose. 

In other words, won’t the women, 
when positions are fully reversed, be 
coming home tired and weary from 
their work of running all business and 
all government? Won't these thor- 
oughly domesticated men of the future 
become restless when they ask for 
tender words and receive only grunts 
and impatient rattlings of the evening 
newspaper? 

Won’t the unhappy husband then 
turn more and more to business and 
politics while the wife is forced more 
and more back to the home ...? It 
would appear, if one were to carry out 
Dr, Marston’s reasoning to its logical 
conclusion, that while the world may 
belong to the women in 2937 A. D.. 
the men should be right back at the 
top, grunting and rattling their news- 
papers, in 3937 A. D. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 


‘NIXTY-ONE years ago a famous 
5 horse named Rienzi died and was 
stuffed for posterity. What made him 
worthy of being stuffed was that dur- 
ing the Civil War he had taken Union 





} General Philip H. Sheridan for a ride, 


“Sheridan’s Ride”: the 20 mile gallop 
from Winchester, Va., to Cedar Creek 
that turned the tide of battle and led to 
4 Union victory in northern Virginia. 
Coal-black when he died, Rienzi 
last week was slowly turning into a 
horse of another color—red. The 
dust and sun and dry air of 44 years 
in the Army museum at Governors 
Island, N. Y., 14 more in a glass show- 
ise at the Smithsonian Institution, 
d faded his hide to strawberry-roan. 
To taxidermists who urged that the 
horse hair be touched up to its youth- 
ful luster, Smithsonian Curator Theo- 
dore T. Belote shook a dubious head. 
If Rienzi were in the Natural History 
Division with the dinosaurs, the Ne- 
inderthal man, and the specimens 
President Theodore Roosevelt brought 
back from Africa, Belote implied, the 
liberty might be justified. But con- 
sidering that Rienzi is in the Arts and 
Industries building along with the 
Spirit of St. Louis and the dresses of 
the Presidents’ wives, one must be 
reverent. “If he were just a biologi- 
cal harse,” the curator argued, “it 
ight be all right to dye him, but 
since he’s a historical] horse, we'd 
better not do anything.” 


* * . 


We Congressman Theodore O. 
Burton of Ohio died in October, 
1929, his secretary found himself out 
of a job. Not wanting to go back to 
Ohio, he made the rounds of almost 
every government office in Washing- 
ton. Nobody wanted him. Discour- 
aged, on the eve of departure, he set 
up his horoscope and studied the po- 
lions of the planets. 

Thus his entire future was changed. 
lleeding the astrological signs that 
the following Wednesday at 2 o’clock 
would be a favorable hour to take 
steps toward getting a government job, 
he stayed on in Washington. On the 
following Friday, he stepped into a 
position in the research division of the 
now abolished Bureau of Prohibition. 

Today a research worker with the 
Securities Exchange Commission, 
Ernest A. Grant, the ex-secretary, is 
still interested in astrology. He fre- 
quently speaks over Washington radio 
tation WMAL about it; teaches a 
class in it; and is president of the 
Washington Astrological Association, 
organized last month to prepare for 
the national convention of the Amer- 
ican Association of Scientific As- 
rologers next May. 

At work on his favorite hobby, 
Grant wears, not the traditional tall 
pointed cap and star-covered black 
tobe of the astrologer, but an ordinary 
suit and shirtsleeves. His den has 
nothing occult about it: framed school 
diplomas, steel filing cabinets, a book- 


case of stamp albums and another of 
tomes on astrology, a cozy clutter of 
papers and maps, a globe. 

Quacks and charlatans have commit- 
ed many crimes in the name of as- 
trology, but scientific astrology, Grant 
insists, has nothing to do with fortune- 
telling. “Clairvoyance requires mys- 
tic powers, but astrology can be learn- 
ed by any intelligent person who ap- 
plies the mathematical laws handed 
down by centuries of observation .. .” 

He likes to talk about the ancient 
sources of astrology; says the rhyme: 
“Twinkle, twinkle, little star, how I 
wonder what you are” symbolizes 
man’s desire, through the ages, to 
understand the universe. 

Under the sign of Gemini-Sagittar- 
ius, Grant was born in Detroit, Mich., 
on June 4, 1893, at 28 minutes and 22 
seconds after six am. “True local 
time,” he remarks. He makes no im- 
portant move without consulting his 
own horoscope, but refuses to venture 
prophecies on the Spanish or Chinese 





Blackstone Studios 


Grant Was Born under Gemini-Sagittarius 


wars, or the future of the quintuplets. 
“We have too little data,” he explains. 
“It is too easy to make mistakes that 
discredit astrology. Even the late 
great Evangeline Adams rashly pre- 
dicted a great future for the first 
Lindbergh baby when it was born, 
though a lot of us doubted it would 
live.” 

Of the predictions of other astrolo- 
gers, Grant has a library-full. One of 
his favorites is an article in the Sep- 
tember, 1933, issue of the National As- 
trological Journal, Seeing “menacing 
times overshadowing ... the Royal 
Family” of Great Britain, the author 
wrote: 

“The Prince of Wales’ astrological 
chart shows perplexing influences... 
It is well within the range of possi- 
bility, owing to the peculiar planetary 
influences to which he is subjected, 
that he will in the end fall a victim of 
a devastating love affair. If he does, I 
predict the Prince will give up every- 
thing, even the chance of being crown- 
ed, rather than lose the object of his 
affection.” 





Curristmas morning—an 
for years to come—here is one 

gift that the whole family will enjoy—a 
genuine Remington Noiseless Portable. 
Every writing task—Mother’s correspond- 
ence, Dad’s records and reports, the 
youngsters’ lessons—all more quickly, 
neatly and agreeably done on this beauti- 
ful machine. It’s delightfully easy to use 
and so quiet that it disturbs no one. 
And it is so easy to own a Noiseless 
Portable under the famous Reming- 
ton Rand 10c a day purchase plan. 

In the complete Remington Portable line 
are six other models with prices starting 
at $39.50. See them at your Remington 
Dealers. Have him tell you about the con- 
venient 10c a day plan. Arrange to have 
your Remington for Christmas. Or, if you 
prefer, just mail the coupon to 


Remington Rand Inc. 
World's Largest Manufacturer 
of Portable Typewriters 


SEE YOUR DEALER, OR 
SEND COUPON:NOW 


Remington Rand Inc., Department 
Buffalo, N. Y. , wile 





Without obligation, send me the Remington 
Portable Typewriter catalog and your 10c e 
day plen for Christmas purchase. 
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our specially blended Sthroking Mixtures. 
JOUNS PIPE SHOP - 10 LAFAYETTE ST. - NEW YORK, W. ¥. 


DETECTIVE BOOK FREE 


How to become independent of time-clock 
punching and get into a profession that Is 
limited only by your ability. Interesting, ex- 
citing and profitable crime detective course 
written by experts. High pay will be within 
your reach if you write now to 
UNIVERSAL DETECTIVE SYSTEM, Inc. 

Dept. E, Suite 1407, 188 W. Randolph St., Chicago. 
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Point perfect for any styleof writing. Excellent forearbon, 
ruling,and rapid nF yy = baer Me Only $1.00 postage 


paid. SEVAN CO., Dept. 55, 7 E. 42 St., New York City 






















WOMEN IN THE NEWS 





1,000 Years from Now? 


Whether there ever were any real 
Amazons—women warriors who con- 
ducted their own wars and affairs of 
state without the help of any men— 
has long been a subject of speculation 
among historians. ‘Whether there 
ever will be such a community of 
women in the future is a matter of no 
speculation, but one of certainty to 
Dr. William Moulton Marston, well- 
known consulting psychologist and 
former director of the psychological 
laboratory of Harvard University. 

Enthusiastically, the 44-year-old 
Doctor declared in an interview in 
New York last week that a serious 
“sex battle” will take place within the 
next 500 years which will result in 
the ultimate leadership of women in 
both business and political life within 
1,000 years. 

A vicious circle was his explanation 
for the trend which will bring about 
the Amazonian matriarchy. Women, 
he pointed out, have become special- 
ists in love, but men, coming home 
tired from business, haven’t given them 
an opportunity to make a success of 
this specialty. Growing bored and 
lonely, women have turned to politics 
and business merely to gain the atten- 
tion of men, As women turn more 
and more to practical life, the tables 
will be reversed and it will be men 
who will have to become the special- 
ists in love. Thus, men will have to 
be the ones to adopt frivolous clothes 
and a more “feminine” character, 

Dr. Marston is enthusiastic over 
such a prospect because he believes 
that the mother instinct will lead 
women to give industry and govern- 
ment a more charitable management 
than men have provided. 

oe 


The Ranee of Sarawak 


Only modestly heralded by the ce- 
lebrity-loving American press, the one 
woman in the world whose husband 
is today ruler of an absolute mon- 
archy, arrived in New York last fort- 
night. Her Highness, the Ranee of 
Sarawak, wife of the Rajah of the 
north-western Borneo domain, had 
come to this country on no preten- 
tious visit of state, but to write a book 
and movie scenario about the head- 
hunters of Borneo and the English 
family that has ruled them for almost 
a hundred years. 

Writing will be no new experience 
to the slim, dark-haired, 52-year-old 
Englishwoman, wife of Sir Charles 
Vyner Brooke, Rajah of Sarawak. 
When she was a young girl in her 
‘teens, Sylvia of Sarawak, then the 
Hon. Sylvia Brett, daughter of the 








t fecerding to legend, the Amazons allowed no men 
to live in their country, but once a year, to keep 
their race from dying out, they descended upon the 
neighboring male tribe of Gargareans. Male children 


were either killed or sent back to their fathers. 
Amazons also were supposed to have cut off or burnt 
out their right breasts so that they could use their 
bows more freely. 





second Viscount Esher, read of a $125 
prize being offered for a love story. 
Sylvia, who had never done any writ- 
ing before, concocted a story that in 
her own words “oozed with syrupy 
romance” and won the prize. Subse- 
quent stories and books brought 
greater rewards—letters of praise from 
such men as J. M. Barrie and George 
Bernard Shaw. 

As a girl, Sylvia became obsessed 
with the idea of dying amid a weep- 
ing and remorseful family. When 
ating a can of moldy sardines, lying 
naked all night in the snow and wrap- 
ping wet stockings around her neck 
failed to bring even so much as a 
slight sickness, she gave up further 
attempts at suicide and made writing 
an outlet for her vivid imagination. 

Sylvia took to another form of ar- 
tistic expression—playing the drums 
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The Ranee’s Subjects “Still Take Heads” 


—when Margaret of Sarawak, ‘then 
Ranee, invited her to join an amateur 
girls’ orchestra. One day the Ranee’s 
eldest son, blonde and handsome 
Charles, wandered into the rehearsal 
room and saw Sylvia struggling to 
tighten her drum. She accepted the 
future Rajah’s offered help, and seven 
years later she again said “yes” when 
he proposed to her.j After her mar- 
riage to Charles, whom Shaw playfully 
called “a heathen potentate,” the play- 
wright wrote the new Ranee a letter 
of congratulation starting: 

Ride a cock horse 

To Sarawak Cross 

To see a young Ranee consumed with 

remorse. 

She’ll have bells on her fingers 

And rings through her nose, 

And won’t be permitted to wear any 

clo’es. 
As Ranee of Sarawak, Her Highness 


t In 1841, while on a cruise, Sir James Brooke put 
down a rebellion among the head-hunting tribes of 
Borneo, and as a reward the kingdom of Sarawak was 
turned over to him and his heirs forever. The pres- 
ent Rajah, Sir Charles Brooke, grand nephew of Sir 
James, and the Ranee have three grown daughters, 
and thus the title will pass to their nephew, 
Antoni Brooke. 
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has no royal power, except that of 
“influencing” the native women wh, 
are privileged to come to her eve; 
afternoon from 3 to 4:30 and re! 
their grievances. Usually they gruy)- 
ble about their husbands, and if th 
Ranee thinks the trouble serious 
gives them three dollars to get 
divorce. 

Asked by ship news reporters 
head hunting still exists in Saraw, 
the Ranee laughingly replied, “Th 
still take heads—off and on.” 





Tetrazzini: “Re-Discovery” 


The great Manhattan Opera Hous: 
in New York City was packed. Th, 
year was 1908 and Oscar Hamme: 
Stein had discovered a new operati 
soprano, 34-year-old Italian-bory 
Luisa Tetrazzini, whom he was pr 
senting for the first time to an Any 
ican audience, In hundreds of ope: 
and concerts that followed, Tetrazzin 
was paid $1,000 a night while Amer- 
ican music lovers cheered and thril!- 
ed to her voice. 

Last week Tetrazzini, at 63, was re- 
discovered—living in semi-poverty in 
Milan, Italy, giving music lessons and 
running a boarding house. Her onc: 
great fortune had been complete}, 
eaten away by her own generosit) 
and her marriage to Pietro Vernati, 
young man 20 years her junior. She 
had parted from him after he had 
charged in a lawsuit that her firn 
belief in spiritism was leading*her to 
give away her entire fortune indis- 
crimately. 

Sometime Tetrazzini hopes to re- 
turn to America just to see the theaters 
that once resounded with shouts of 
“bravo” for her. But she does not 
want to see the vaudeville theaters 
where she was forced to sing on what 
was supposed to be a “triumphant 
farewell tour,” and proved to be a dis- 
mal round of appearances before 4 
mat that had all but forgotten 

er. 


Briefs 


q The “S. F. P. O. M. M. P, A. B.’ 
may have a big name but it has onl) 
one objective—to compel married gen 
to wear wedding rings. Miss Jessye 
Arnett, past president of Oklahoma’s 
Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs and founder of the “Society for 
the Prevention of Married Men Pos- 
ing as Bachelors” declared last week: 
“Most of the girls I know don’t have 
much time to waste. We need to 
know, right off, whether a man is 
married or not.” 

@ Because women should look 
“flower-like” in the evening and 
“fresh and friendly” in the daytime, 
Leo of Vienna, who recently dressed 
the- hair of the Duchess of Windsor 
and who is now visiting the United 
States, said that hair should be tinted 
“a tender, tender rose.” Although he 
found New York women “slim, slen- 
der, with fabulous Greek-Roman pro- 
files,” he declared that too many of 
them tried, at 36, to look like Ginger 
Rogers. 
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MOVIE WORLD 


You'll Be Seeing 

Ebb Tide (Paramount): Even before 
a story had been found, Paramount 
determined to make the first full color 
motion picture with the sea as its 
locale. In “Ebb Tide,” by Robert 
Louis Stevenson and Lloyd Osbourne, 
they found a story that gave them 
mple opportunity to focus their color 
eameras on the sea, but one that un- 
fortunately did not warrant the am- 
bitious production called for by their 
plans. Against the striking back- 
ground of a colorful South Sea Island 
and the blue Pacific has been mount- 
ed a highly improbable melodrama of 
skulduggery aboard a pestilence-rid- 
den ship and murder on an uncharted 
island ruled by a religious fanatic. 
Even the skilled performances of 
Oscar Homolka, a recruit from Gau- 
mont-British studios, Barry Fitzgerald, 
former star of the Abbey Players, 
famous Irish repertory eompany, and 
Lloyd Nolan cannot make the char- 
acters of a derelict captain, a schem- 
ing cockney outcast, and a religious 
fanatic completely credible. Ray Mil- 
land and Frances Farmer give the 
story its touch of romance. Despite 
its incredible and involved plot, “Ebb 
Tide” manages by its unusual pho- 
tography to be above average. 


Merry-Go-Round of 1938 (Univer- 
sal): A merry-go-round, according to 
the dictionary, figuratively means a 
whirl of gaiety. Universal’s “Merry- 
Go-Round of 1938” does not complete- 
ly fit this definition. As an old time 
vaudeville quartet, comedians Bert 
Lahr, Jimmy Savo, Billy House and 
Mischa Auer resort to wild antics in 
an attempt to break down the snob- 
bishness of Alice Brady so that their 
adopted daughter, Joy Hodges, can 
marry society boy John King. Miss 
Brady capitulates after a frame-up in 
which Auer impersonates a Swami, 
Savo his assistant, Billy House an 
English countess and Lahr an ex- 
Arctic explorer. The situations are 
funny enough, but worn-out gags are 
responsible for causing “Merry-Go- 
Round of 1938” to break down. 


ON THE AIR 


General’s Defeat 


Until little more than a year ago a 
shroud of prudery concealed any men- 
tion, either in private conversations or 
before the public, of one of mankind’s 
most dreaded diseases—syphilis, In- 
spired by United States Surgeon Gen- 
eral Dr. Thomas Parran’s bold attack 
on social diseases (PATHFINDER, 
Sept. 5, 1936) newspapers, magazines 
and speakers have lately brought into 
the open discussion of the plague 
which annually affects well over 
1,500,000 persons in this country. 

















Radio, unlike the press, has never- 
theless continued reticent on the sub- 
ject of social diseases. When a dis- 
cussion of the problem, held in con- 
junction with the recent Forum on 
Current Problems, under the aus- 
pices of the New York Herald Tribune, 
was broadcast, hope was felt that 
radio at last was to become a power- 
ful ally in the nation-wide war against 
syphilis and gonorrhea. 

Last week, however, a cloak of si- 
lence was again drawn over mention 
of social diseases on the air. Three 
minutes before he was to broadcast a 
speech declaring that radio, as well as 
the press, had “agreed to drag these 
reptiles (syphilis and gonorrhea) from 
their holes .. . and end their hideous 
power to harm humanity,” General 
Hugh S. Johnson was informed by 
the National Broadcasting Company 
that “his subject was not acceptable 
under its policies.” 

In the speech which he had pre- 
pared, General Johnson, former head 
of the NRA and now a newspaper 
columnist and radio commentator, 
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N. B.C. Thought Johnson Not “Qualified” 


referred to syphilis and gonorrhea as 
“the most stealthy and deceptive of 
human enemies .. .”, and added, 
“Until recently, I would not have 
been permitted to accuse them by 
name on the radio... Fortunately, 
that is all changed now .. .” 

In refusing General Johnson per- 
mission to broadcast his speech, N, B. 
C. officials announced that although 
they were entirely in sympathy with 
the war on social diseases, no way 
had yet been found for radio to con- 
tribute to such a campaign “without 
seriously embarrassing the family 
group.” 

A few days later, an N, B. C. invita- 
tion to Dr. Morris Fishbein (see page 
3) to broadcast a discussion of ve- 
nereal diseases was accepted by him. 
Said N. B. C., “It is our feeling that 
only persons like yourself... are 
qualified to present the material in 
terms which the general listeners can 
accept.” Johnson said he was “satis- 
fied” with the substitute. 


Still Coughing? 


No matter how many medicines you 
have tried for your cough, chest cold, or 
bronchial irritation, you can get relief 
now with Creomulsion. Serious trouble 
may be brewing and you cannot afford 
to take a chance with any remedy less 
potent than Creomulsion, which goes right 
to the seat of the trouble and aids nature 
to soothe and heal the inflamed mucous 
membranes and to loosen and expel the 
germ-laden phlegm. 

Even if other remedies have failed, 
don’t be discouraged, try Creomulsion. 
Your druggist is authorized to refund 
your money if you are not thoroughly 
satisfied with the benefits obtained from 
the very first bottle. Creomulsion is one 
word—not two, and it has no hyphen in 
it. Ask for it plainly, see that the name 
on the bottle is Creomulsion, and you'll 
get the genuine product and the relief 
you want. (Adv.) 


ALL FOR 25c 


25 Assorted Christmas = New Year Cards. 50 Gum- 

med Christmas Seals. Photos of Popular Movie 

Stars. 12 Gay love we SL, Very amusing. Rea 

two ways. All for 25c. SEND CASH OR STAMPS. 
RELIABLE SALES COMPANY 

1141 BROADWAY, DEPT. P, NEW YORK CITY. 
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BIG MAGAZINES 


For Only $2.00 


Any 3 in additionto PATHFINDER 


—American Boy, 8 mos. —McCall’s Magazine, 1 yr. 

—American Fruit —Modern Romances, 1 yr. 
Grower, 2 yrs. —Open Road (Boys) 1¢ mos. 

—Breeder’s Gazette, — s Magasine, 


mos. 

2 yrs. —Pictorial Review, 1 yr. 
—Capper’s Farmer, 2 yrs. — poultry Tribune, 2 yrs. 
—Christian Herald, 6 mos. —_.pomantic Seoxten, 1 yr. 
a yo Arts Needlecraft, —Screen Book, 
—Successful astine, 2 yre. 
—Trte Confessions, | yr. 
—Woman’s World, 2 yrs. 
Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States. 


No change or substitution jn the list of magazines 
permitted. Magazines MU! all go to one address 
Check megazines wanted and send this advertisement 
with remittance to PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, 
D. C. Send PATHFINDER and magazines checked to 
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Joseph P. Kennedy 


There have always been a number 
of doubters in the way of Joseph 
Patrick Kennedy’s career. Nearly al- 
ways, they were people who were 
uncertain first, of his background and 
then of his abilities. And they were 
always wrong. 

The doubters whom Kennedy faced 
were not abnormally suspicious men. 
As leaders in each of the fields to 
which Kennedy went, they simply 
found him in ‘their midst, suddenly, 
unexpectedly. Wherever he was, this 
sandy-haired, freckle-faced Irishman 
seemed always to have dropped from 
either nowhere or the wrong place. 

A quarter of a century ago, fellow 
bank presidents in Boston looked upon 
him as an “upstart youngster” of 25. 
In Hollywood ten years ago, where 
he produced moving pic- 
tures, he appeared to the 
spectacular movie makers 
in the remote guise of an 
unspectacular financier, 
When he moved into Wall 
Street during the rip-roar- 
ing twenties, his stock trad- 
ing colleagues expected him 
to wear puttees and tote a 
megaphone, 

And in 1934, when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt asked him to 
be chairman of the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commis- 
sion, the New Dealers tore 
their hair. Here, they 
screamed, was a_ veteran 
stock manipulator, a con- 
firmed Wall Streeter—se- 
lected to reform Wall Street 
and its way. 

Today, he rounds out his 
seventh month as head of 
the U. S. Maritime Commis- 
sion and there are no doubts 
concerning the abilities of 
Joseph P. Kennedy. For- 
merly, with steadily dimin- 
ishing intensity, the doubts 
had appeared before he took over a 
job. Now there is no place for even 
those. Few public figures have left a 
job with such praise ringing in their 
ears—as when he left the SEC—or 
taken on a new one under such ac- 
claim, as when he took over the leader- 
ship of the Maritime Commission. One 
of his nicknames is “Big Job Joe.” 

There are still those, to be sure, 
who have misgivings over what he 
will do, as compared to how he does 
it. For example, another Kennedy 
nickname is “Put-’Em-In-Irons,” de- 
rived from a manner of handling 
striking seamen which he recently 
suggested to the captain of the S. S. 
Algic (PATHFINDER, Sept. 25). 
Through whatever he does, however, 
there runs a solid vein of competence. 

Last week, his report on the U. S. 
Merchant Marine was widely hailed 





as a model of what every government 
report should be (PATHFINDER, 
Nov, 20). It was thorough, and it had 
an impartial candor. It was a long 
overdue report, but it will be the basis 
of government activity in the mer- 
chant marine field for a long time to 
come. And it contained an element of 
good business sense that throws a re- 
vealing beam upon Joseph P. Kennedy, 
politician: the notion that if there is 
money to be spent, it is well to know 
what for. 

It might be interesting to recal] that 
when Kennedy was 14, he sold candy 
on the decks of an excursion steamer 
and that ever since that day he has 
dreamed of the time he would head a 
globe-girdling, American-flag-in-every- 
port merchant marine. It might be 
interesting, but it wouldn’t be true. 
Kennedy sold candy but he did it to 
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Hard-W orking Kennedy Longs to Be with His Family 


make money. Now he runs the U. S. 
merchant marine because his friend, 
Franklin Roosevelt, asked him to run 
it. The $12,000 salary he receives as 
chairman of the Maritime Commission 
is a fraction of what he would be mak- 
ing in the stock market or as a corpo- 
rate consultant. He never forgets that, 
either. 

Down deep, Kennedy is still the 
man of finance, and being away from 
that sphere of action disturbs him 
greatly. When he was very young, 
he decided that at the age of 35 he 
would be a millionaire. He achieved 
the goal. 

Today, as a hale and hearty family 
man of 49, he has a wealth of whole- 
some memories. He also has a for- 
tune to be reckoned in millions, made 
by calm competence during the dizzy 
days of Wall Street. More than any- 


Pathfinder 


thing else, that fortune exists for his 
nine children, and for their future. 
To him, that is a desirable situation, 
established long ago as an aim and 
now achieved. He works that way iy 
everything he does. 

Kennedy was born on September 6, 
1888, in East Boston. His father was 
a soft-spoken, pleasant man who be. 
came a political boss in Boston withou; 
losing either soft speech or pleasant- 
ness. The Kennedys were not we'!| 
off when little Joe, their only son, 
was born, but they were more near] 
that when he reached the 7th grade 
in parochial school, They sent him 
to venerable Boston Latin, the schoo! 
of Benjamin Franklin, Henry Adams, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson and the chiil- 
dren of fashionable Back Bay. There, 
and as a member of Harvard’s class of 
1912, he did best at that which he 
loved best—baseball and making 
money. When he graduated from 
Harvard, he had a chance to play pro- 
fessional baseball. He also had made 
$5,000 by operating a sightseeing bus 
during the summers. Finally, there 
was an Offer of a state bank 
examiner’s job, which he 
took. He still likes to play 
ball. 

Within a year, at the age 
of 25, he was the president 
of the Columbia Trust, a 
small Boston Bank. His 
father was a director, and 
when a larger bank threat- 
ened to swallow up Colum- 
bia Trust, young Kennedy 
scraped up $45,000 from 
every possible source, pre- 
vented the merger and was 
elected to the presidency by 
the board of directors. As 
the Youngest Bank Presi- 
dent, he attracted a lot of 
publicity, 

A few months later he 
married Rose Fitzgerald, and 
a few months after that, the 
war began. Boston financ: 
froze, and Kennedy owed 
money. His family grew. 
Then Charles M. Schwab 
heard of the young Inrish- 
man who was running a 
bank before he was 30, and 
Kennedy became assistant manager of 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding’s Fore River 
yards, There, he became friendly 
with the assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, one Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Selling Bethlehem bottoms, Kennedy 
met Galen Stone, a partner in the 
Wall Street firm of Hayden, Stone. 
Stone liked him, was impressed by his 
good financial sense, and took him in 
to head the firm’s stock department. 

With a group of young Bostonians 
like himself, Kennedy dabbled on the 
side in chains of New England movie 
theaters, and in 1926 organized the 
small Film Booking Offices of America. 

In 1927, he went to Hollywood, 
where huge ambition, temperament 
and finance were rocking the movie 
industry. He played a quiet hand, 
and a series of deals among his own 
Film Booking Offices company, the 
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Radio Corporation of America and the 
Keith-Albee-Orpheum group lifted him 
to a controlling interest and chair- 
manship of Keith-Albee-Orpheum. 

He produced two pictures starring 
Gloria Swanson. The first, for which 
he just put up the money and left 
everything else to a director, was a 
bit too ribald to be released, particu- 
larly since its scene was a nunnery. 
In addition to the fact that Kennedy 
is a good Roman Catholic, he knew 
what a storm of censure it would 
cause and finally destroyed the film. 
The other was “The Transgressor,” 
which made money, and Kennedy left 
Hollywood with a $5,000,000 profit. 

Just as he settled back in Wall 
Street, the depression struck. Ken- 
nedy escaped financially, but suffered 
a change in his social views, and when 
Hoosevelt campaigned in 1932 he was 
on the special train. To most politi- 
cal observers, he was an obscure 
man. As an outstanding lay Catholic, 
however, he had influence with Father 
Coughlin; as a financial advisor to 
William Randolph Hearst, he had an 
important influence with the publish- 
er. That influence was important to 
the beginning of the New Deal. He 
wrote I’m For Roosevelt because he 
saw the social system in danger. 

Kennedy became chairman of the 
SEC in July, 1934. Through what ap- 
peared to be a strike of capital, whose 
object seemed that of forcing the SEC 
to liberalize its rules, the barometer 
of new security issues was low. The 
chairman played a waiting game, and 
won. From March to the end of 1935, 
when Kennedy resigned, there was 
£1,868,000,000 in new financing. Ken- 
nedy turned back to his corporate con- 
sultant work, and reorganized Para- 
mount Pictures and the Hearst- hold- 
ings. Then he returned to Washington. 

As chairman of the Maritime Com- 
mission, he has repeated his SEC tac- 
tics. Under the Merchant Marine 
Act, which he calls “a lousy law,” he 
had until the end of June, or 73 days, 
in which to settle operators’ claims 
against the government. Twenty- 
three companies, chiefly little ones, had 
claims amounting to $73,000,000. With 
the deadline extendable, but with sub- 
sidies to tease the companies, Ken- 
nedy hung them by their heels with 
his waiting game. They settled for 
£750,000. The bigger companies gave 
him a better fight, but in the eyes of 
the government Kennedy had covered 
himself with glory. 

Meanwhile, Kennedy gets up early, 
takes his daily horseback ride, does 
without a yacht, and has no stock 
tickers in any one of his homes at 
Palm Beach, Hyannisport, Mass., 
Washington, or Bronxville, N. Y. His 
two grown sons study at Harvard and 
at the London School of Economics. 
They tour Europe to study Commu- 
nism and Fascism, because their father 
thinks the struggle between the two 
will be important. And at Marwood, 
his home in Washington, young and 
old of the New Deal meet, while Joe 
Kennedy struggles with complex prob- 
lems and longs to be with his family. 








NAMES 


Making his debut as an exhibition 
golfer last week, “mystery man” JOHN 
MONTAGUE was mobbed by 12,000 
spectators on a New York golf course. 
He and the other members of the four- 
some—BABE RUTH, BABE DIDRIK- 
SON, and SYLVA ANNENBERG—were 
forced to quit after playing nine holes. 
The score at that point: Ruth and 
Didrikson, 2 up. 





* . 


British naval officials had to cancel 
plans to welcome ALFRED’ DUFF 
COOPER to Malta recently. On the 
way to the Mediterranean island, 
Cooper, the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, got seasick. 

In Denver, Colo., high-spirited 
ELEANOR HOLM JARRETT, swim- 
ming champion and movie actress, sat 
meekly by while BILLY ROSE, di- 
minutive master showman, told re- 
porters she would end her career after 
their forthcoming marriage. Each 
must first be divorced—Miss Holm 
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Miss Holm: “He’s the Boss” 


from crooner ARTHUR JARRETT, and 


Rose from comedienne FANNIE 
BRICE. Rose insisted that “all of us 


have the nicest feelings about our 
mates” but that their respective ca- 
reers had interfered with married 
life. Therefore, Miss Holm will re- 
tire from the spotlight after their wed- 
ding. Said the shapely swimmer, 
once discharged from the American 
Olympic team for participation in a 
champagne spree while in training: 
“He’s the boss.” 


* * ~ 


Writing a “bread-and-butter” note 
to Sheriff Tom Cannon of Wenatchee, 
Wash., who recently escorted him 
around Grand Coulee Dam, Postmaster 
General JAMES A. FARLEY addressed 
his letter to “Wenatchee, Wis.” Said 
the note: “It was a real pleasure to 
meet you on my recent trip to Wis- 
consin.” Observed Cannon: “I'll bet 
it was.” 
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20 
MEDICINE— 


(Continued from page 3) 


In the end, 430 medical leaders had 
given their signed approyal to the 
scheme. Its main resolutions: 

(1) That the health of the people 
is the direct concern of the govern- 
ment, 

(2) That a national program of 
health should be formed. 

To its two axioms, the 430 added 
corollaries, Any health program, they 
said, should include: 

(1) Increased financial support for 
private and government hospitals 
which care for the medically needy. 
This should be supplied by voluntary 
contribution and from local, state and 
Federal tax funds. 

(2) Increased support of medical 
research, education and study, to be 
supplied from the same sources, 

(3) Extension of government-sup- 
ported public health services to in- 
clude more persons, more diseases. 

(4) Placing of the direction of such 
a program in the hands of competent 
medical experts. In particular, the 
health activities of the government 
are already important enough to jus- 
tify the creation of a Cabinet post 
for a Secretary of Health. 

In pleading with the A, M. A, to 
adopt such recommendations, the in- 
surgent doctors gave up the old prin- 
ciple that the health of the nation’s 
citizens is a matter for careful, indi- 
vidual study by private physicians 
and for support by laymen’s fees 
and private philanthropy, They also 
courted bitter criticism. 

In their program, Dr. Fishbein saw 
several dangers. Increased govern- 
mental support for the medical pro- 
fession would mean decreased funds 
from private sources. Government 
participation in a health program 
might put local, state and Federal lay 
administrators “right into medicine.” 
The result, he said, would be loss of 
efficiency, lowering of standards and 
mere rule-of-thumb treatment for pa- 
tients. 

Actually, the insurgent program 
seemed mild enough, the A, M. A. un- 
duly frightened. This was perhaps 
due to a number of specters, abroad 
and at home, which currently haunt 
private physicians. 

ABROAD: Particularly in Europe, a 
significant move has been toward a 
new type of medical care. This is 
group medicine, in which a number of 
doctors and a number of laymen coop- 
erate, Laymen, no matter how light 
or how severe their illnesses, pay a flat 
monthly or annual fee for treatment, 
and doctors receive a fixed salary. 

In Soviet Russia, this idea reaches 
an extreme development in complete- 
ly socialized medicine. None of the 
90,000 doctors in the Soviet ever re- 
ceives a fee from a patient. His sal- 
ary—generally about $90 a year—is 
paid from government tax funds. 

Most European countries, however, 
have stopped a step short of complete 
socialization, and have adopted pro- 
grams of compulsory health insur- 
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ance. At least 24 countries have fol- 
lowed this course, beginning with 
Germany in 1883. 

The British system, in operation 
since 1913, is fairly typical. All work- 
ers who are paid $1,250 a year or less 
are required by law to pay about 
20 cents a week to build up a fund for 
their medica] needs. Their employ- 
ers also make a contribution, and the 
costs of administering the plan are 
paid by the government, For his 20 
cents, each worker is entitled to the 
services of a licensed physician, who 
is free to carry on private practice 
outside his health insurance work. 
This scheme applies to about 15,000,- 
000 British men and women, but not to 
their dependents. It is approved by 
the British Medical Association, Two 
modifications of the British plan exist 
on the North American continent— 
one in British Columbia, the other in 
Saskatchewan, both in Canada. 

From any standpoint, the British 
plan and others like it have their ad- 
vantages. Business administration in 
health insurance clinics is handled by 
laymen, who thus leave doctors free 
for purely medical work, Laymen 
themselves are required to pay a reg- 


International 


Dr. Fishbein Warned of Dangers 


ular fee to take care of the irregular 
burden of sickness. For an uninsured 
person, this burden may require in 
one year expenses amounting to only 
$10, but in the next, it may demand 
expenditures amounting to hundreds 
of dollars. An insured person pays 
the same fee each year, no matter 
what amount of medical service he 
may require. 

AT HOME: In the United States, gov- 
ernment participation in medicine 
originally was limited almost entirely 
to the workaday activities of city, 
county, state and Federal public health 
services. They are in sole charge of 
community health. The _ establish- 
ment of standards of sanitation, the 
maintenance of sewage systems, the 
prescription and enforcement of pur- 
ity standards for milk—all these are 
matters for state and local govern- 
ments. 

But and government 


more more, 





health measures have begun to en. 
croach on the activities of private doc. 
tors and private institutions. Cii, 
county and state maintain hospit.|s 
for the insane and to some degree | 
the tubercular, for the contagious! 
and venereally diseased. Governme:| 
health oflicers examine school chil- 
dren, inoculate them against disease 
and give them training in health ha}- 
its. In many urban communities, goy- 
ernment hospitals offer free or lo 
cost clinics and accommodations fur 
the poor. To the extent that state 
doctors receive flat salaries from pul)- 
lic funds, American medicine is a! 
ready as much socialized as that 
Russia, 

More and more, too, governmen! 
have been expending additional fun«s 
for public health—enrolling more 
trained personnel, enlarging facilitics 
for study and prevention of cont:- 
gious disease, and incidentally aiding 
more poor, In the Social Security Act, 
the U. S. Public Health Service last 
year got $8,000,000 to allocate to the 
states for this work, and this year 
will be given $8,000,000 more, to Ix 
matched, as before, by state funds 
amounting to about 70 per cent of the 
Federal contribution. By a similar 
authority and for roughly simil 
purposes, the Children’s Bureau is 
spending $3,000,000 annually. 

What undoubtedly would have been 
a much larger threat to the A. M. A.’s 
concept of medicine was stifled in 
1935. During that year, while the So- 
cial Security Act was being written, 
it was the intentiop of some legisla- 
tors to include in it a provision for 
health insurance, This section of the 
bill was successfully opposed by A. M. 
A. representatives in Washington. Bu! 
laymen had already found ways iv 
assure themselves of medical service. 

Beginning mostly in the boom ’2vs, 
private group-clinics began to spring 
up in the United States, some private- 
ly, some cooperatively owned. It has 
been estimated that there are more 
than 150 of these in the country. 
Largest is the Ross-Loos clinic in Los 
Angeles, which tends municipal em- 
ployees and, with certain extra charg- 
es, their dependents, for $2.00 a month 
per employee. It has a group of about 
60,000 patients, and the total of group- 
clinic customers for the nation must 
be 200,000 or more. Industrial group 
clinics, supported by funds contrib- 
uted by workers and employers alike, 
may account for several hundred thou 
sands more, 

Group hospitalization seems to be 
growing faster than any other lay- 
sponsored movement in the United 
States. It allows laymen, generally 
the employees of a single firm ot: 
working group, to contribute to a 
common fund from which hospital 
expenses are drawn as needed. Pay- 
ments range from $5 to $12 a year. 
They provide for as much as 21 days 
of care in a hospital, including meals, 
nursing service and the use of operat- 
ing rooms. They do not include the 
physician’s fee, which must be paid 
privately. 
of persons participating in such or- 
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ganizations doubled, and at the end of 
the year stood at about 600,000.7 
OPPOSITION: The A. M. A. has been 


| kind neither to the extension of gov- 
| opnment hospital service nor to lay- 


sponsored health schemes. When Drs. 
Ross and Loos organized their Los 
Angeles clinic in 1929, they were ex- 
P elled from the A. M. A. and reinstated 

nly after a bitter fight. In 1932, 
when the privately- -endowéefi Commit- 
1ee on the Cost of Medical Care gave its 
carefully considered endorsement to 
the principles involved in group health 


practice and proposed that tax funds 


} be used to broaden such practice, Dr. 


Fishbein attacked their plan as “so- 
cialism and communism, inciting to 
revolution.” In 1933, when the Amer- 
ican Hospital Association approved 
group hospitalization, the A. M. A. 
sought to hobble hospitalization or- 
ganizations by asserting that they 
were insurance groups, and demand- 
ig they be made to comply with the 
complicated insurance laws of the 
states. This year, when the Federal 
government approved an annual grant 
to the Public Health Service for re- 
search in cancer, previously a pri- 
vate field, the A, M. A, disapproved. 

Extravagant and dubiously-founded 
as some A. M, A. attacks have been, 
they are based on several real fears. 
One is that increasing government 
participation in medicine may mean 
the extinction of the private doctor. 
Thus far, all that governments have 

ttempted to do is to better research 

nd extend medical care to patients 
who cannot afford it at the hands of 

ivate physicians, There is no evi- 
dence that the 430 insurgents contem- 
plate more than this. 

Another thing which bothers Dr. 
Fishbein and his colleagues is the es- 
tablishment of the group clinic—doc- 

rs are chosen by laymen who know 

ttle about medical practice. There 

no doubt that this has been a source 
of great harm, particularly in some 
bor union clinics. On the other 
ind, the A, M. A. has made no move to 
help in the selection of physicians. 

Still a third objection offered from 
the ranks of conservative medicine is 
directed at the operation of group- 
clinics and government hospitals—pa- 
lients sometimes cannot choose their 
own healers, and the patient-physi- 
cian relationship necessary to the best 
practice of medicine is lost. Not point- 
ed out by the A. M. A. is the fact that 
this relationship has also been lost in 
inany private hospitals. 

A fourth and final objection to group 
medicine is that doctors on a flat 
salary instead of a fee-by-fee basis 
lose initiative necessary to the effi- 

ent practice of medicine. Group 
linie doctors retort that they have 
more time for research and study than 
ever before. 

FUNDAMENTAL: This is the con- 
‘ict, broad because the 430 insurgents 


This article does not discuss commercial insurance 

sickness disability, which for the most part pro- 

ies compensation merely for salary lost, and does 

t furnish additional funds for medical care. Also 

omitted are the provisions made by 44 states and the 

istrict of Columbia for the compensation and care 

become injured or diseased in pursuit 

{ their occupation. Some of these laws are edmirable, 
but many are almost completely ineffective. 


are not only speaking for themselves, 
but voice the silent sentiments of hun- 
dreds of other doctors. It is also im- 
portant, since A, M. A. cooperation is 
vitally necessary to any program of 
healih in the United States, But there 
is hope for eventual agreement, be- 
cause both groups insist on a funda- 
mental point—that medical care in 
this country should be the most ex- 
cellent that human beings can devise. 


READERS WRITE 


(Continued from page 2) 











down into the valley of the shadow of 
death to furnish sons for cannon fod- 
der? . 

Our vested interests in foreign lands 
are now howling for protection—and en- 
tanglement for America. Mothers! wake 
up! In the name of God and motherhood, 
protest! The commercial interests are 
not worth the lives of our sons. 

Mrs. Josephine Bumgardner 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


I heartily approve the letter of Sam P. 
Colt in PATHFINDER for November 6, 
taking issue with the philosophy of 
“peace at any price.” 

Our nation in her intercourse with oth- 
er nations should always be actuated by 
the Christian principle of turning the 
other cheek . . . but at the same time 
should be adequately prepared for mortal 
combat. Practical suecess in diplomacy 
rests at bottom on ability to back up 
arguments with force. 

E. F. Rudeen 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


* * * 


In your lead article on “Peace” (PATH- 
FINDER, Oct. 23), you ascribe “lack of 
wealth of the ‘have-nots’” as a cause 
of war. It is my conviction that this 
condition lies in the concentration of 
wealth in the hands of a few people. 

Concentration of wealth causes a sur- 
plus of consumer goods. The few have 
more income than they can spend for 
consumer goods, so they invest in more 
producer goods to produce more consum- 
er goods. Yet they do not give workers 
enough income to buy these consumer 
goods. This creates a “surplus.” 

The producers then seek foreign mar- 
kets. But these foreign countries have 
the same condition of concentrated 
wealth—they themselves cannot sell 
what they produce because the masses do 
not have enough income to buy what 
they need and desire to consume. 

The rich producers then get the hallu- 
cination that if they make a conquest of 
some new lands, it will take care of 
their “surpluses.” It actually does dur- 
ing the war, because the producers de- 
stroy their “surpluses” in the forms of 
munitions and equipment used in making 
war. But after the war, it takes only 
a few years until there is again a “sur- 
plus” from the same old cause. Japan 
has probably as complete a concentration 
of wealth in a few hands as any country 
in the world. 2 

My solution would be an honest mon- 
etary system and development of a co- 
operative system operated in the interest 
of both consumer and producer. Sweden 
has made great progress along these 
lines. We believe they are developing a 
middle course better than either Com- 
munism or Fascism. 

W. L. Overholser 
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WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE— 


Without Calomel— And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not 
flowing freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just 
decays in the bowels. Gas bloats up your 
You get constipated. Your whole system is poi- 
soned and you feel sour, sunk and the world 
looks punk. 

A mere bowel movement doesn’t get at the 
cause of your grouchy, gloomy feelings. It takes 
those good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills to get 
these two pounds of bile flowing freely and make 
you feel “up and up.” Harmless, gentle, yet amaz- 
ing in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s 
Little Liver Pills by name. Stubbornly refuse any- 
thing else. 26c at all drug stores. 


DON’T MISS IT] 


The drama of history in the making. } 
PATHFINDER will bring to you by 
both word and picture a clear and 
accurate understanding of all that 
goes on in this puzzled world. Re- 
new your subscription today to this 
necessary magazine. A convenient } 
order form is printed in this issue. } 
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SKIN TROUBLE 


F REE TRI If you have a skin trouble that 


(1) itches or burns, (2) oozes or 

scales, (3) gets better then worse, 
let us send you a FREE iT of the one thing 
found best by our Medical Advisor, Dr. Cannaday, 
who has specialized on Eczema alone, for over 
35 years, treating thousands. It is by far the 
best he has found for the above conditions, and is 
usually mild, clean and comforting, no more visi- 
ble than water. You, too, may find your ‘“‘first 
real night’s rest.” rite today, a postal will 
do. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


DR. J. E. CANNADAY CO., 941 Park Square, 
Sedalia, Mo. 






Stop Gall Colic 


,.. BEFORE TOO LATE 


Wake Up the Liver 
Assist Bile Flow 
By Medication 


“after suffering for seven 
years with gall bladder and 
liver trouble and having tried 
several different kinds of 
medicine without relief I was 
told to have an operation. 

“T did not want one until I 
had tried everything for gall 
trouble. My aunt recommend- 
ed your Prescription No. 69, 
and after the first bottle I 
felt a great change. Since 

words cannot express how 
thankful I am. I am telling this for the benefit of 
other sufferers. If you want relief, get this doctor’s 
prescription—No, 69. It will save you money and give 
you new life,’’ says Mrs. Douglas. 

Try to avoid operations when possible. Use indicated 
medication. Treat usual symptoms in a painless, in- 
expensive way at home with a physician’s prescription 
No. 69, a palliative reported as resultful by users 
for 30 years in liver, gall bladder and stomach con- 
ditions. Tell your druggist to get it for you, or 
write for Free literature to Home Drug Co., 18-P 
N. 4th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


RHEUMATISM! 


If you want to really try to get at your 
Rheumatism—Neuritis—Arthritis—Sclatica— 
Lumbago you must first get rid of some of 
the old and false beliefs about them! 

Read the Book that is helping thousands— 
“The inner Mysteries of Rheumatism—Ar- 
thritis.” In simple words this helpful Book 
reveals startling, proven facts that every suf- 
ferer should know! 

The 9th edition is just off the press and a 
free copy will be mailed without obligation 
to any sufferer sending their address prompt- 
ly to the author, H. P. Clearwater, Ph. D., 
209-M Street, Hallowell, Maine. 


PROSTATE GLANDS 


F. A. Carleton, M. D., 111-A Norway St., Boston, Mass. 
has discovered a medicine having actual specific reme- 
dial action on ENLARGED PROSTATE GLANDS. Full 
particulars on request. A guaranteed remedy. 
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ENTROMUL, a new scientific formula, bringing amazing 
relief! Write today for Free Trial Package and Booklet. 


ENTROMUL CO., Dept.A2, 952W. 49th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Here is a full or part-time 
job that will pay you well. 
We need livewire, responsi- 
ble men and women as Sub- 
| scription Representatives in 
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PASTIME, LUCIDS 
Goblet Balance 


Balancing a wine goblet or glass o 
one side of its base is one of the most 
amusing of all the many dinner table 
stunts. Nearly every person who 
doesn’t know the secret thinks he can 
do it, but usually can’t. 

The trick and its secret are shown 
in the accompanying illustration. The 
performer, when not being observed, 
manages to slip a match (a toothpick 
will do) under the tablecloth. Then 
proposing the trick; he simply balances 
the glass against the hidden “prop.” 

After all present have seen the stunt 
and others want to try it, the perform- 
er takes the opportunity to remove the 
hidden match so as to avoid the dis- 








Balanced on the Hidden “Prop” 


covery of his secret. To aid in with- 
drawing the match it is advisable to 
have a piece of thread attached to it. 
Another version of the same trick 
is to startle those present by balancing 
an ordinary drinking glass half full of 
water at an angle of 45 degrees. Again 
the hidden match is the secret of suc- 
cess. But this version requires more 
practice than the goblet version. 





Brain Teaser 


A man has two watches and a chain, 
The latter is worth $20. If he puts the 
chain on the first watch it will be 
worth two-thirds as much as the sec- 
ond watch. If he puts the chain on 
the second watch it will be worth two 
and three-fourths times the value of 
the first watch. , How much is each 
watch worth? Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—A different 
trio of Chinese soldiers could be on 
guard duty 455 nights, and Private 
Yang would be on duty 91 times dur- 
ing the series, 

Oro 


Smiles 


Old-Fashioned Aunt—Sally, I should 
think that a night club would be the 
last place a girl of your station would 


go 





Sally—Yes, it usually is. 





Quiggle—Why is it that you women 
always insist on having the last word? 
Mrs. Quiggle—We don’t. The onl) 


reason we get it is that we always have a 


dozen arguments left when you stupid 
men are all run out. 
Boogy—Congratulate me! I’ve just 


thought of something clever. 
Woogy—Beginner’s luck. 


Frank—Every woman, without ex- 
ception, must always contradict. 
Sylvia—That’s not true. 


Sambo—Well, Johnsing, I hears yo’ 
got cut in the fracas last night. 

Johnsing—Naw, suh, I didn’t. | 
jest got mah ahm cut some. 


Elsie—I have a cold or something 
in my head, 
Jimmy—A cold undoubtedly. 


Tenant—It’s pretty cold tonight. 
Don’t you think you should put some 
alcohol in the radiators in my apart- 
ment? 

Janitor—Why do you want me to 
put alcohol in your radiators? 

_ Tenant—To keep them from freez- 
ing. 


Pilcher—All men are born equal. 

Peebles—Yes, it’s what they ar 
born equal to that makes the differ- 
ence, 








HOUSEHOLD 


Gingerbread 


Like the hero of the old English 
nursery tale, gingerbread is always 
popular with youngsters, and grown- 
ups like it too. Besides, most of the 
ingredients for this rich-brown deli- 
cacy are found on the average pantry 
shelf. They include: two and a hal! 
cups sifted flour, one-half cup sugar, 
one-half cup butter, two eggs, one cup 
molasses, one cup boiling water, one 
teaspoon cinnamon, two teaspoons 
baking soda, and one-half teaspoon 
each of ground ginger and cloves. 

Cream the butter, add the sugar 
gradually, blend well and then add the 
eggs (well beaten) and molasses. Fold 
in the dry ingredients that have been 
sifted together, add the hot water and 
place the batter in a well-greased bak- 
ing pan. Bake at about 350 degrees 
Fahrenheit for 40 minutes. 

For variety, try raisin gingerbread. 
This light and tender product requires: 
three and a half cups flour, one cup 
molasses, one cup granulated sugar, 
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ASTROLOGY 


)VE-HAPPINESS-SUOCCESS, FREE. Three ques- 
~ tions answered with advice. Send 10c silver, birth- 
te, for Character Analysis. Doctor J. Tousana, 
911, Chicago. 
BUYERS SERVICE 


WHAT DO YOU-WANT? If not available locally 
end description. Midwest Merchandising Agency, 
< 3560-MM, Chicago. 

CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


D CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
Sold, Rented, Exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. 
Courses Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala. 
EMPLOYMENT 


MANY FLORIDA JOBS—White, Colored Send 60c for 
list Miami Parrmes De Bureaus, to Milton Cross, 
8 North 23rd 8t., Richmond, Va. 


_———ARM LANDS FOR SALE 


EW PARM OPPORTUNITIBS! Washington, Minne- 
ta, Idaho, Oregon, North Dakota and Montana. 
Farm income advancing but land prices still low. 
‘erature. Specify ae J. W. Haw, 107 Northern 
E fe Ry., St. Paul. 
= Sete a as WANTED 


, DRESS POSTCARDS SENT YOU PREPAID. Earn- 
gs paid weekly. Details Free. Write Dorothea 
Cosmetics, (P), Hynes, California. 


DRESS ENVELOPES AT HOME. Spare time. 
National advertiser. Pay weekly. sy work. 

thing fuamiened, Apply Premium, G. P. O. Box 
AGB Brooklyn, N 


ADDRESS COSMETIC SAMPLES at home. National 
ivertiser. Spare time, easy work. Pay weekly. 

: erything supplied. Rome, Box 55-AEA, Varick 
ation, . ne 

EARN GOOD PAY. WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY. 
Experience umnecessary. Address our Envelopes 

Home. Everything Furnished. Write Nationwide Dis- 
itors, 401 Broadway, New York, Dept. 98. 


$8 TO $12 WEEKLY—Address and mail free samples 
r national Advertiser. Free details. Harbor Mer- 
ndise Co., 100-B Park, Hartford, Conn. 


PAY CASH IN ADVANCE for addressing cards 
at home. Details free. Vita-Yeast, 561-JA Main. 
ford, Conn. 
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FROG RAISING 


RAISE PROGS!”’ We buy! Good prices year round! 
Start small pond. Free book shows sketch. Amer- 
n Frog Canni (145-W), NewOrleans, Louisiana. 
ae GREETING CARDS 
12 UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPHIC GREETING CARDS 
with space for personal message. Idea] for Christ- 
1as, New Years, Birthday, Wedding, etc. Envelopes 
luded. Mail $1.00 money order or currency to 
huckett, 1339 Quintero, Los Angeles, Calif. 


INSTRUCTION 


i038 GOVERNMENT JOBS, Start $105-$175 month. 
Dependable. Men-women, prepare immediately for 
ext examinations. Experience usually unnecessary. 
Pull particulars—list positions, Free. Write_ today. 
inklin Institute, Dept. L13, Rochester, N. Y. 
NURSERY §& STOCK 
WE SELL ON THE INSTALLMENT PLAN—Best va- 
rieties. Peach and — Trees low as 5c. Grape- 
es 3c. Shrubs 10c. ergreens 25c. Catalog Free. 
Benton County Nursery, Box 511 
OLD MONEY WANTED 


OLD MONEY WANTED. Will pay Fifty Dollars for 
1913 Liberty head nickel (not Buffalo). I pay cash 
niums for all rare coins. Send 4c for Large 
Coin Polder. May mean much profit to you. B. Max 
fehl, 113 Meh] Bidg., Fort Worth, Texas. 
PATENT ATTORNEYS 
DON’T TELL ANYBODY the secret of your inven- 
m! Take steps to protect it before it’s too late! 
t our Pree ‘Certification Of Invention’ and two 
Free books. They answer hundreds of Patent ques- 
ns and explain our Deferred Payment Plan. Strict- 
confidential service. U. 8. Registered Patent At- 
neys. Over 62 years’ yy —y ~ &, m2 ow x 
in your state. Write for ay 
»W w_ & Co., 6000 Snow Building, Washington, $. é 
INVENTORS—Small ideas may have large commercial 
possibilities. Write us for Free Book, ‘‘Patent Guide 
for the Inventor’? and “Record of Invention’’ form. 
Delays are dangerous in patent matters. Free informa- 
tion on how to proceed. Clarence A. O’Brien & Hyman 
Berman, 698-S Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 


EXCESSIVE SUGAR 


) the urine, caused by Alimentary Glycosuria_Acidos 
‘often responds to the use of PANCRE METONE 
FREE TABLETS. Write for FREE Trial Package. 
TRIAL ig er MEDICAL PRODUCTS CO., 
82 W. Washington, Dept. 711-M. Chicago 


Prostate Sufferers 


Prostate gland acute or chronic, rheumatism, kidney 
and bladder sufferers send é*. — trial package, 
a. results. Endorsed by d 

PROSTE ROSTEX COMPANY, Dept. 2, | oe tiaml, Okl Oklahoma. 


i RS = 88 ff DON’T BE CUT 
Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 


for pile suffering. If you have piles in 
any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablete and you will bless 
he day that you read this. Write today. E. R. 
Page Co., 300-C14 Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 
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one-half cup butter, one-half cup short- 
ening, three eggs, two teaspoons gin- 
ger, one teaspoon cinnamon, one-half 
teaspoon salt, two teaspoons soda, one 
cup sliced raisins and one cup boil- 
ing water. 

Cream the sugar with the butter 
and shortening, add salt, spices, mo- 
lasses and mix thoroughly. Then add 
the beaten eggs and the flour, and beat 
the mixture for three or four minutes. 
Next add the boiling water, mix well, 
then add the soda (dissolved in a 
tablespoon of water). Pour two- 
thirds of the batter into a well-greased 
baking pan, sprinkle raisins over it, 
then add the remaining batter and 
bake in a moderate oven for 40 to 45 
minutes, 


Week’s Hints 


q Silverware used in cutting and 
eating eggs will discolor if allowed to 
stand. To prevent this, remove the 
silver from the table as soon as the 
meal is over and put it in cold water 
to soak, 

G A shallow pan about one inch 
deep is the best to use in baking bis- 
cuits; otherwise the biscuits will not 
brown evenly on all sides. 

@ White vinegar will remove glue 
stains. 

@ Dissolve a lump of sugar in the 
water when washing linoleum or oil- 
cloth and a brilliant polish will result. 

g Put freshly made doughnuts into 
a, covered dish while they are still 
warm and they will stay fresh longer. 

@ Wool blankets and light-weight 
comforters give warmth without ex- 
cess weight and pressure, and insure 
the sleeper a restful feeling on arising. 

g If food is burned in the pan while 
cooking, place the pan containing the 
scorched food into a larger pan con- 
taining water and the food will lose 
its burned flavor. Then remove all 
but the scorched parts and continue 
cooking in a clean vessel. 





PHOTO FINISHING 


FINER FINISHING. Rolls developed and printed 

with One Colored enlargement, or two professional 
enlargements. All for 25c (coin). Genuine, National- 
ly known, Moentone Superior quality. Moen Photo 
Service, LaCrosse, Wis. 


POULTRY 


RAISE POUL Y FOR PROFIT. Start at home. 

Market waiting. Garage, barn or backyard al] that 
is needed. Learn latest methods from our Home 
Study Course and put cash in your pocket every day. 
We train you. Get facts about our unusual offer 
Now! Men and women making money in every state 
or town. Send for illustrated Free Book today! 
Genter, N. ¥ Roauy Institute, Dept. 531-A, Adams 
enter 


BIG MONEY in poultry this year. , Read Poultry Tri- 
bune, the big monthly magazine that tells how 

leading poultry raisers make money. The only poultry 

magazine operating its own ex timental farm. Five 

years $1.00, one year trial 25c. Poultry Tribune, 

Dept. C64, Mount Morris, Ill. 

SILK QUILT PIECES. Generous package 10c. Lily 
Dilley, 1510 Armstrong, Kansas ty, Kan. 


SA ) A? D . 


WANTED—Man to start in business selling widely 
known products to satisfied consumers. Complete 

line. Sales way up this year. Largest company; 

established 1889. Big ae. No capital or ex- 
rience needed. Write for ee particulars. Raw- 
eigh’s, Box K-1-PAT, Freeport, Ill. 


BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
part or full time. If eupestqness so state. Address: 


Pathfinder, Washington, D. 
SONG POEMS SANT 


POEM WRITERS, SONGWRITHERS—Send for free 
Rhyming Dictionary, Writers Guide. Submit best 

poems, melodies today for bonafide, superior offer. 

MMM Publishers, Portland, Ore. 

WANTED ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS, for Immedi- 
ate consideration. Send ms to Columbian Music 

Publishers Ltd., Dept. 5, Toronto, Can. 

~~ POEMS WANTED—any subject. Send best 

— for offer. Richard Bros., 14 Woods 
Bids. Chicago, 























Io DAYS’ ’ TRIAL 


SEND ONLY 20 CENTS with name, age and 
address, and by return mail RECEIVE a set of 
14 TRIAL GLASSES to select from to fit your 
eyes NOTHING MORE TO PAY until you can 
see perfectly far and near. Then the above Beaw~ 
titul Style will cost you only $3.90, no more; other 
styles $2.20 and up 

e only handle High Grade Single Vision and 
DOUBLE VISION or KRYPTOK BIFOCAL 
toric lenses ground into ONE SOLID PIECE of 
GLASS. DOCTOR H. E. BAKER, O.D., with 
over 30 years’ experience, GUARANTEES to 
give you Perfect Fit or NO COST. Circular 
with latest styles and lowest prices FREE. 

MODERN SPECTACLE CO., Dept. 711-N1 

6126 Pensacola Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


st PROSTATE 
sour DISEASE 


Don’t Guess—Send for our FREE BOOKLET 
“Facts About Prostate Disease.”’ 


For years—Men from every 
walk of Life — ministers, 
merchants, doctors, farmers, 
railroad men, and lawyers 
from every state of the 


Union have been treated 
for Prostate Diseases ip 
Milford, Kansas. 


FREE BOOKLET Pacts 


Including diagrams, illustrations, pictures of 
our modern sanitarium, and valuable infor- 
mation about prostate disease. Address 


MILFORD SANITARIUM 


Dept. B. MILFORD, KANSAS 





‘Medical Needs” wWUiitn 


Valuable catalog FREE. 100 modern items. 
VITAL PRODUCTS—P, HOBOKEN, WN. 3. 


DO YOU 
GET UP NIGHTS? 


If you are forced to get up often at night because of 
a burning sensation and a frequent desire to urinate 
due to irritation in the bladder, I want you to try ae 
treatment that relieved me of this trouble. I'll glad- 
ly send you a trial size Pree of Charge. This trial 
treatment alone should —— you much welcome relief 
and help you to get several nights of sound, restful 
sleep. y all means try it and see for yourself what 
a world of difference it makes if you don’t have to get 
up during the night. Write today for a Free Tria) 
F. L. McWethy, Dept. 14-C4, Marshall, Mich. 


PSORIASIS 


The symptoms of this skin disease are inflammation 
and reddish, dry flat papules or patches, covered 
with silvery scales and crusts. Send 10c for trial tin 
of Dermatin No. 1 and No, 3, and you'll see why 
thousands of psoriasis sufferers “‘rave’’ about this 
discovery. In 98% of all cases, doctors have found 
Dermatin No. 1 and No. 2 successful. 


Dept. 33, VALLEY LABORATORIES, Spring Valley, N.Y. 








if You Are Poisoned by 


URIC ACID 


Read Our Offer—Do This 


Is Uric Acid in your blood causing “Arthri- 
tis;” stiff joints; sore muscles; rheumatic 
pains; neuritis; neuralgia? 

Bladder weakness? Kidney irritation? Up 
many times at night? “Worn Out’? “Acid” 
Stomach? “Catch cold” easily? Skin itchy? 
No “pep”? Nervous? 


WANT A 75c BOTTLE? 
(Regular Prescription Quantity) 

For more than 45 years The Williams 
Treatment has been helping others to com- 
fortable days and nights. 

We will give uric acid sufferers who send this 
advertisement, home address and ten cents (stamps 
or coin) one full size 75-cent bottle (32 doses) of 
The Williams Treatment and booklet with DIET 2 
other helpful suggestions. No obligation. No C. O. 
Only one bottle given same person, family or - 
dress. Sold since 1892. 


This advt. and 10 cents must be sent 
DR. D. A. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Offer MP-19 EAST HAMPTON, CONN. 
























































































A “OH-HO! =f 
v4s MY FRIENDS } 
i, I'll let you in on a little 
secret that will help solve 
your Christmas gift prob- 
lem. This year more than 
ever, folks are giving 
PATHFINDER subscrip- 
tions to their friends for 


Christmas because they 
realize there is so much 


fy. | : more than usual going on 
ay that meed to know 
<a all about. And believe 
: < me, a subscription to 
ee 4 | | PATHFINDER will be 
Be appreciated by any intel- 


hy ligent person, for it really 
i ee will keep them well 


te informed.” 


a 


GIVE PATHFINDER 


The severest test of any gift is the value 
that the donor places upon it. You are a 
reader of PATHFINDER—you enjoy PATH- 
FINDER—and you know how much better 
knowledge and understanding of national 


To each friend for whom you order PATH- 
FINDER, we will send a beautifully printed 
Christmas folder, portraying in colors two 
gorgeous winter scenes in the nation’s capital. 
The folders are of the finest quality paper 






bs and world affairs PATHFINDER brings you. obtainable with envelopes to match. They 
p fae What better guarantee could there be that will be mailed under first class postage to 
e your friends too will enjoy PATHFINDER reach your friends in their Christmas mail 
A . every week throughout the coming year as and will convey your Holiday greetings as 

i: Me a gift from you? Give to your friends the wellas announce your gift ofa PATHFINDER 

feist ae gift that you would like to receive—52 gifts subscription, unless.you instruct us to send 

: i in one—PATHFINDER. them to you for mailing or personal delivery. 

a oe It’s so easy to give PATHFINDER sub®criptions. No tramp- 

a Pe ing through feverish crowds—no wasted time in making 

bt Ee oP selections—no delayed deliveries—not even a Christmas 

ial py card to buy. And PATHFINDER is_ inexpensive too. 

Pte! HERE’S A HANDY ORDER FORM-— 

Ss . R E; D UCE D PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 

Ra hes. I enclose $........ for which please send PATHFINDER to the following persons and greeting card for 


delivery on Christmas informing them they will receive it during 1938 asa gift from me. 


: ’ GIFT PRICES 


eS a” a a Snr rr onmeeee sr eycrt rote ae aS Analy 
2 subscriptions - Se each 
3, : 3 or 4 subscriptions 662/4c each POOP EEE EEE HEHEHE H EEE EE HEE EEE EEE HEHEHE EEE HEE HEE EEE HEH HH EHH EEEEE EEE ESEE EEE SEE ESEES ee eeebeeees 
i. ab 5 or more subscriptions 60c each PGs 6s0 sb adbds eas 0nn-04000dn60cbhcupunniw tanec 000 00tphasse dectes4cbepes cesechoeecscneabinnsose< 
F on | 
hk i hy: Ee LIES SLE Pn Oe EE EA 
; renewal. You can include your own 
f i renewal for another year at these COCCOOO OOO RCEOOO ESE L EEOC EEE EET E EE EEEEHEE ss erereer ee seSee He sbESeelosccesecesdeocececccdcccbbicleccccebecese 
mit : special low rates regardless of when 
your present subscription expires. 
Print your name as it TED circ vrccneved cept ccocceddebeesovsccucdSeghbéoesebntadss Blbtaates 
MAIL YOUR ORDER EARLY itt srt 
Address 


SOPHO EHH HOHE EET O ETE ETO EERE EEE EEEEH HHP SHES e He ee eee eee beeeeeee® 








